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Labor’s NO. 1 POSTWAR OBJECTIVE 
IN THE DOMESTIC FIELD IS... 
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Our soldiers, sailors and war workers 
are wondering, “What is going to happen to 
me when the war is over?” If full employment 
is possible in our country in time of war, they 
believe full employment is also possible in time 
of peace. And they think maybe they deserve 
a little better—when the last shot has been fired 
—than a place in a breadline. They think maybe 
they deserve even a little better than a weekly 
unemployment insurance check. And, of course, 
they are right. That is why the American 
Federation of Labor is already fighting and will 
continue to fight—hard—for JOBS FOR ALL. 
It has been achieved in war. It can be and shall 
beachievedinpeace. * *& * * * 
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4g World Police 


Our common safety demands that 
overwhelming force be brought to bear 
against the aggressor wherever he may 
be. And what applies to war applies 
even more to the peace that is to come. 

We shall never 
find security or 
progress within 
heavily defended 
national fortresses. 
We shall only find 
them by the great- 
est possible meas- 
ure of cooperation. 
The United Na- 
tions, and in partic- 
ular the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, China and the Soviet 
Union, must act together in war and 
in peace. 

The greatest of all peace aims is to 
insure that never again shall unscru- 
pulous leaders be able to carry their 
peoples into war and bring tragedy on 
the world. 

We shall accordingly take steps for 
the physical prevention of this danger 
by the enforced disarmament of these 
gangster nations. We must insure that 
this protection of peace-loving peoples 
is maintained in full effectiveness for 
whatever period may be necessary. 
We must therefore be ready to pro- 
tect and maintain whatever settlement 
we devise. 

Any new international authority that 
we may agree to set up can only 
succeed if it is backed by sufficient 
strength. It will not be enough for 





one country, or even two, to display 
the qualities necessary to protect the 
peace. The task will take all that 
America and Britain, Russia and 
China and the other United Nations 
can offer. 


Anthony Eden. 
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THIS IS HOW THE PRICES OF BASIC FOODS THE WAR WORKER 


REQUIRES TO KEEP UP HIS STRENGTH AND JOB EFFICIENCY 


HAVE JUMPED IN AULA Wel fl) A TYPICAL 


MIDWESTERN INDUSTRIAL CITY, IN LITTLE OVER TWO YEARS 
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By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


cannot endure. Yet we are confronted today 

with an economic stabilization program which 
is half rigid and half flexible. The economic stabiliza- 
tion program formulated by the President in April, 1942, 
and submitted by him to Congress in September, was 
designed as a complete program. It consisted of a set 
of specific controls, and the effectiveness of each one 
was to depend on the efficacy of the other. 

Rigid controls were applied only to wages. The rest 
of the economic stabilization program turned out to be 
a mixture of inertia and indecision. As a result, strong 
pressures have been generated to break even those half 
measures and half promises which have held our price 
economy in check. a 

Inflation is gaining momentum. It is not yet wholly 
out of control. But if we continue to relax our grip on 
the controls, as we have been doing in the past few 
months, there will be no force strong enough to check 
a runaway inflation. 

The war supply of weapons, food and labor must be 
orderly and unfailing. The machinery which controls 
this supply is itself controlled by a single device that 
acts as a governor, a balance wheel of our war economy. 
This governor is the American dollar. We cannot 
change its weight or size without throwing our entire 
war supply out of gear. 

The American dollar has been growing smaller since 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. This has placed a 
strain on the procurement of war munitions and equip- 
ment and on the procurement of food. When prices go 
up, it takes more dollars to secure the necessary ma- 
terials and equipment. 

When prices go up, it also takes more dollars to 
live on. To meet their living costs, workers depend on 
wages. Under the wage stabilization program of the 
War Labor Board, wages are being held down to the 
1941-1942 levels. Yet the money the workers are paid 
is depreciating. By the end 
of March, 1943, the dollar 
was worth only 76 cents, as 


‘ WAR ECONOMY half frozen and half free 


The prices listed in 


1939, and could buy that much clothing, rent and gro- 
ceries, now contains only $18.75 in terms of these 
goods. 

The only measure of depreciation of the consumer 
dollar is the official cost of living index compiled by 
the government. For over a year this index has not 
served as a reliable measure. 

Under the impact of the war, buying habits have 
changed. Many articles disappeared from the market 
entirely. While the automobile and many household 
appliances have gone from the market, the work habits 
and living habits of the people have changed also. 

Work and living have become more strenuous. This 
means greater wear and tear on the everyday necessities 
of life. With increased employment and increased need 
for replacements, the demand for goods and services 
increased just at the time when the supply had to be 
curtailed. Less goods became available and their quality 
was lowered. With rationing came black markets. In 
many restaurants and cafeterias throughout the country 
prices doubled, yet more workers than ever before were 
forced to eat in restaurants and cafeterias instead of 
getting a family meal at home. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which compiles the 
cost of living index, has tried its best to take account 
of these changes. But the Bureau’s appropriation is 
limited. Congress refused to give enough money to this 
vital agency to enable it to measure effectively the 
changes in the cost of living. 

As every homemaker knows, the cost of living has 
risen far more than 24 per cent in the past three-and 
a half years. In order to find out what was really hap- 
pening to the cost of living, the American Federation 
of Labor has conducted spot surveys of price changes 
in several communities. One of the methods used was 
to compile prices from newspaper advertisements on 
items for which prices are regularly collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the same cities. Only 
identical items were included and a weighted average was 
calculated. Even allowing for the fact that the BLS 
obtained a greater variety of prices and that the price 
level was therefore higher than that of the advertised 


against the full value it had 
in August, 1939. That is, a 
weekly pay envelope which 
contained, say, $24 in August, 


the two tables are aver- 
ages of prices appear- 
ing in advertisements 
in the Canton Reposi- 
tory during the months 
indicated. Spot surveys 
in other cities have 3 
shown similar sharp in- 
creases in food prices. 


prices, the results were truly startling. In a community 
in which the BLS showed an increase of 22 per cent, our 
survey showed an increase of 3914 per cent. In another 
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community in which the BLS showed 
a change of 23.7 per cent, we found 
the increase to be 32 per cent. 

A similar check was made by the 
OPA by pricing a typical Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner in November, 1941, and in 
November, 1942, from newspaper ad- 
vertisements. These prices were also 
compared with prices regularly col- 
lected by the BLS in the same cities. 
While the BLS Thanksgiving dinner 
showed an increase of 31 per cent, the 
OPA check of the identical dinner 
showed an increase of 39 per cent. 
This was in just one year, 

Since last November the discrep- 
ancy has become much greater. The 
BLS can secure few, if any, black 
market prices. No exact esti- 
mate of the discrepancy can be 
made. It would be a conserva- 
tive assumption, however, that 
since August, 1939, the cost of 
living has gone up at least 33 
per cent. This means that the 
consumer dollar today is worth 
only 67 cents and that the work- 
er’s $24 pay envelope holds only 
$16. 

To be sure, the pay envelope 
of the average worker now holds 
more dollars. Weekly earnings 
have increased. A worker earn- 
ing $24 in August, 1939, would 
now earn $40, including all over- 
time and night work he now has 
to put in. The $40 pay envelope, 
however, does not buy $40 worth 
of goods. It buys only $27 
worth. In other words the aver- 
age worker’s real wage income is 
only $3 above what it was in 
August, 1939. This increase 
falls far short of the additional 
work now put in due to leng- 
thened hours of work per week. 

What about these increased 
hours with which real wages have 
not caught up? Wages are not 
stipends. Wages are a measure of 
workers’ contribution to production. 
The standard measure of the workers’ 
skill, experience and performance is 
the hourly wage rate. 

How much have wage rates gone 
up? The data compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics give us workers’ 
earnings in manufacturing, including 
overtime, bonuses and other compen- 
sation. We have no direct data on 
changes in wage rates in manufactur- 
ing industry generally. Reliable tests 
are available, however, which give us 
a good indication of what has been tak- 
ing place. 

Let us first look at the hourly rates 
of unskilled workers. The BLS pro- 
vides‘ a comparison of the average 
hourly entrance rates of male common 
laborers in thirteen representative in- 
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dustries. In this group, wage rates of 
common laborers in 1939 averaged 50 
cents per hour. In 1942 they aver- 
aged 63.5 cents per hour, or an in- 
crease of 27 per cent. This is a sig- 
nificant figure. As the Bureau points 
out, “Entrance rates paid to male com- 
mon labor occupy a position of consid- 
erable importance in the American 
industrial wage structure. Numbering 
several millions, even in peacetime, 
common laborers constitute the largest 
occupational group of workers engaged 
in non-agricultural pursuits.” 

Another comparison may be made 
in a typical war industry such as the 
machine-tool-accessories industry. In 





Prentiss Brown is a coddler of big business 


this industry average hourly earnings, 
including overtime, rose from 83 cents 
in August, 1939, to $1.07 in the sum- 
mer of 1942. Thus the increase in 
earnings was 29.5 per cent. In con- 
trast to this, estimated hourly earn- 
ings, exclusive of overtime paid, rose 
from 79.1 cents per hour to 93.8 cents 
per hour, or an increase in rates of 
only 18.6 per cent. In the manufac- 
ture of power-transmission equipment 
hourly earnings rose 38 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1942, while wage rates 
rose only 14 per cent. In the produc- 
tion of internal combustion engines 
hourly earnings rose 32 per cent, while 
hourly wage rates went up only 20.4 
per cent. In the manufacture of trac- 
tors, earnings rose 31 per cent, while 
wage rates rose 22 per cent. 

What about the non-manufacturing 





industries? Here are some samples, 
Union hourly wage rates of streetcar 
motormen and conductors and of bys 
drivers rose only 11.3 per cent from 
1939 to 1942. Hourly wage rates of un- 
ion truck drivers and helpers rose only 
12.5 per cent during the same period, 
Union hourly rates in all building trades 
rose only 12 per cent in this time. 

As these figures reveal, the workers’ 
rates of pay have increased much less 
than their earnings. Increases in wage 
rates in manufacturing range between 
14 per cent and 27 per cent, and are 
even less in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries. Thus, between 1939 and 1942, 
increases in the rates of pay for the 
work performed have generally 
reflected a standard of compen- 
sation which generally lagged be- 
hind the changes in the cost of 
living. 

As a matter of fact, these 
changes in the wage rates reflect 
the greatly increased produc- 
tivity and greatly heightened in- 
tensity of work called for by the 
accelerated production pace in 
war industries. Unit after unit, 
the worker’s hourly output in- 
creased more than his hourly 
wage rate in the past three and a 
half years. Actually, therefore, 
while the workers are compen- 
sated for at least the major part 
of their increased effort, their 
wage rates have not been ad- 
justed at all to meet their own 
increased cost of maintaining 
their efficiency and productivity. 

Where, then, does wage stabi- 
lization fit in the stabilization of 
the cost of living? Labor was 
the first to accept the President’s 
program to stabilize the cost of 
living. Labor agreed to wage 
stabilization administered by the 
National War Labor Board. 

It is the Board’s job to prevent 
wages from rising above the level of 
September 15, 1942, “unless such in- 
crease is necessary to correct malad- 
justments or inequalities, to eliminate 
substandards of living, to correct gross 
inequalities, or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war.” 

The four exceptions to the general 
rule were narrowly defined by the War 
Labor Board. The first exception, cor- 
rection of maladjustments, was an at- 
tempt by the Board to align wage stab- 
ilization with the rest of economic stab- 
ilization. Correction of maladjustments 
was to permit the Board to achieve 
equality of wage determination by ad- 
justing wages to changes in the cost of 
living. The formula adopted by the 
Board was the one-first applied in the 
Little Steel case. 

In the Little Steel decision the 
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Board maintained that up to January 
1, 1941, the relationship between wages 
and living costs had been fairly well 
balanced. According to the Board, both 
wages and prices rose substantially be- 
tween January, 1941, and May, 1942. 
During this time living costs, as meas- 
ured by the BLS index, rose about 15 
per cent. The Board held that this 
15 per cent must be the stopping point 
for upward wage adjustments based on 
the rise in the cost of living. If in 
any case wages had already risen 15 
per cent since January, 1941, no fur- 
ther increase would be granted. If, 
however, wages in a particular situa- 
tion rose less than 15 per cent since 
that time, a “maladjustment” existed 
which the Board was willing to correct. 

Another basic qualification to a total 
wage freeze was the Board’s recogni- 
tion of “inequalities.” The “inequali- 
ties” which the Board undertook to cor- 
rect in the cases placed before it were 
limited to differentials in wages paid 
for the same work, but only differen- 
tials which had recently developed and 
not those of long standing. 

The Board has not attempted a clear- 
cut definition of what constituted “sub- 
standard” wages. It merely left undis- 
turbed the machinery set up by Con- 
gress to achieve as rapidly as possible 
a universal minimum wage standard 
of 40 cents per hour. In only a few 
cases the Board approved wage adjust- 
ments to aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Ceiling on Wages, Living Costs Mount 


Thus the Board’s almost sole meas- 
ure for wage leveling was the 15 per 
cent adjustment in wages since Jan- 
uary, 1941. Labor’s chief criticism of 
this formula at the time of its adoption 
was that it failed to give prime con- 
sideration to the requirements of maxi- 
mum war production. Labor’s further 
criticism since the adoption of the for- 
mula has been that it placed a firm 
ceiling on wages while the cost of liv- 
ing continued to shoot upward. 

The National War Labor Board 
placed a ceiling on wages at the May, 
1942, cost of living level. But the 
cost of living went right on rising after 
May, at the steep rate of one per cent 
per month. 

When the Seventy-eighth Congress 
met in January, 1943, it became evident 
that the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment was unable to or would not 
insist on extending stringent economic 
stabilization much beyond wage stabili- 
zation. It was soon apparent that an 
inflation bloc, backed by powerful pres- 
sure of special interests, was deter- 
mined to raise prices in the areas where 
special advantage was sought. 

It was the inflation bloc that made 


April, 1943 





the frontal attack on our war taxation 
program by pressing for the Ruml 
skip-the-rich-as-you-go tax plan. It 
failed to get the plan across by a mere 
handful of votes. 

It was the inflation bloc also that 
tabled, pigeonholed and otherwise shuf- 
fled out of sight any Congressional at- 
tempt to check the rising tide of profi- 
teering on war contracts. 

It was the inflation bloc, finally, that 
staged a campaign to raise the price of 
food. 

Mounting food prices have weighed 
heaviest of all against the efforts to 
achieve a stable equilibrium in our price 
structure essential to the stabilization 
of the cost of living. 

Production of food has been from the 
outset one of our crucial war problems. 
One of America’s foremost roles in this 
war is to serve as a breadbasket of 
democracy. 

During the years between the two 
wars our farm economy was disrupted. 
Before the outbreak of World War II 
farm income was at low ebb. Farm 
prices were depressed. Depending on 
the bounty or the niggardliness of na- 
ture, the vicious cycle of small crops- 
high prices, larger crops-lower prices 
and bumper crops with a price collapse 
was never-ending, until agricultural 
stabilization was attempted as a part 
of the recovery plan. 

As the first step in its war food 
program, the government set out to 
achieve maximum farm production. 
To support prices it placed a floor 
under them. The Department of Agri- 
culture established guaranteed mini- 
mum prices on farm produce at the 
beginning of the 1942 season. For 
1943 prices have been raised where 
production needed stimulation. These 
increases ranged from 5 to 60 per cent 
above the 1942 levels. 

Stabilization of our farm economy 
as well as increased production of 
strategic crops was the purpose of this 
policy. Between August, 1939, and 
January, 1943, farm prices more than 
doubled, with an overall jump of 107 
per cent. 

Maximum food production is our 
paramount war goal. But we cannot 
attain this goal solely through prices. 
High farm prices do not themselves 
guarantee increased farm production. 
What counts is a favorable relation be- 
tween farm prices and farm costs. 

To achieve maximum output there 
must be an adequate supply of farm 
labor, farm machinery and fertilizer. 
There must also be favorable weather. 
Thus, in the first three years of the 
last war prices rose 73 per cent while 
farm production declined. Our 1942 
farm output was a record output, ris- 
ing 19 per cent above 1939. We 


should try to push farm production 
beyond this record. But should we try 
to push farm prices above the levels 
achieved through the economic stabili- 
zation program? 

It is true that farm costs have risen, 
but since the outbreak of the war 
prices rose four times as much as total 
costs per unit of output. Since 1939 
farm wages rose 50 per cent to a point 
where 2,000,000 farm laborers now 
earn, on the average, the munificent 
sum of $2.83 a day without board. 
Because during this time output in- 
creased also, wage costs per unit of 
output increased only 28 per cent, 
while prices received by farmers in- 
creased 71 per cent. As against this 
71 per cent increase in prices, the total 
cost per unit of output increased only 
18 per cent. This made it possible for 
the net income of farm operators to 
more than double. This income rose 
from 4.7 billion dollars in 1940 to 10.2 
billion in 1942, 


Farm Income Up Sharply During War 


Farm income has risen much faster 
than non-farm income. Measured on 
a per capita basis, the farmers’ income 
to the non-farm income stood at the 
unfavorable ratio of 94 at the outbreak 
of the war. In 1942 the relationship 
was reversed and the ratio stood at 
139. This means that the farmers’ 
income has risen 48 per cent more than 
non-farm income. 

There are still a great many poor 
farmers whose income and standard of 
living are extremely low. But farmers 
as a group enjoy the most favorable 
net income position they have ever 
held. Stabilization of farm prices now 
is necessary for them to preserve this 
favorable position. Farmers have a 
real stake in price control because any 
gain they may achieve through price 
increases will be but temporary if 
complete economic stabilization is not 
established. 

Farmers themselves are not asking 
for price increases as a solution to their 
problem. A recent survey made by 
county agents of the farmers’ most in- 
sistent problems revealed that most 
farmers are satisfied with their present 
price levels. A recent Gallup poll 
which asked them to state the order of 
their needs placed lack of machinery 
and manpower as No. | and price ad- 
justments as No. 8. ’ 

The minority which has been press- 
ing for increased farm prices is nu- 
merically small but politically power- 
ful. The two chief measures advocated 
by this minority were the Bankhead 
bill and the Pace bill. 

The Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 requires that ceiling prices on 
farm products reflect to the producers 
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not less than (a) the parity price or 
(b) the highest price reached between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942— 
whichever is greater. 

The Bankhead bill would prevent 
OPA from taking benefit payments, 
subsidies or incentive payments into 
account in setting ceiling prices. En- 
actment of the bill would require im- 





>This issue was already on the press 
when President Roosevelt, in a new 
executive order, directed OPA and 
the Food Administration to “take im- 
mediate steps” to clamp ceilings on all 
commodities affecting the cost of living 
and to “reduce prices which are ex- 
cessively high, unfair or inequitable.” 





mediate increases in ceilings on corn, 
wheat, sugar and other products. Its 
adoption would raise food prices to 
consumers $1,500,000,000—a seven 
per cent increase in the cost of food to 
consumers. It would increase the cost 
of living 2.4 per cent. In addition, it 
would increase government expendi- 
tures for food by $500,000,000. In 
other words, adoption of the Bankhead 
bill would cost the American people 
two billion dollars which they would 
have to pay in higher prices as consum- 
ers and in heavier taxes as taxpayers. 

But that is not the whole effect. To 
take one example, the Bankhead bill 
would compel a rise in the price of 
corn of about 10 per cent. Farmers buy 
corn to feed livestock. Their 
costs of raising beef, hogs, 
poultry, of producing eggs and 
dairy products, would immedi- 
ately go up. Thus the cattle- 
raising farmer, the dairyman 
and the poultryman would suf- 
fer unless they, too, were able 
to increase their prices propor- 
tionately. So that when corn 
prices go up, the price of eggs, 
of meat, milk and poultry must 
go up also. 

When the Bankhead bill 
was pending in Congress, the 
administration did not oppose 
it. It was approved by the 
Senate by a vote of 78 to 2. 
Majority Leader Barkley 
voted for the bill along with 
the rest of the administration 
leadership. Vetoed by the 
President, the bill has been 
recommitted by the Senate to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
It can be brought out again. 

The Pace bill would amend 
the formula for the calculation 
of parity. It would include in 
the formula all farm wages 
and all compensation for work 
done on the farm—including 
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labor performed by members of farm- 
ers’ families, as well as the hired hands. 

The Pace bill would widen the punc- 
ture in the food price ceiling to a full- 
sized gap. The Pace bill would raise 
parity prices of farm products by 14 
per cent. This would mean a further 
rise in food prices of about 10% per 
cent, an additional burden on the con- 
sumers’ annual budget of $2,300,- 
000,000, and an increase in the govern- 
ment’s expenditure for food of about 
$760,000,000 a year. The combined 
cost of the Bankhead and Pace bills 
to the American people would be over 
five billion dollars. The combined ef- 
fect would be to raise food prices 17.3 
per cent and the overall cost of living 
more than six per cent. 

A retreat from effective price sta- 
bilization has also reached serious pro- 
portions in the administration of price 
controls. Price enforcement is being 
slackened, ceilings and restrictions are 
being relaxed on prices and rationing 
alike. 

Cost of living cannot be held down 
by remote price control. Every house- 
wife must be mobilized to insure price 
compliance. Workers must be given 
an opportunity to enter into an effec- 
tive partnership with the government 
in the enforcement of price ceilings. 
Workers must be given the opportu- 
nity to do their part in providing for 
effective rationing. They should be 
permitted to serve on every War Price 
and Rationing Board and on every 





price and rationing panel. Only com- 
plete mobilization of labor’s organized 
strength can assure formulation of 
equitable policies and their full en- 
forcement. 

Price control policy is useless with- 
out strict enforcement. But no amount 
of enforcement can be effective if the 
policy itself is lax. The Labor Policy 
Committee of the OPA has watched 
relaxation of price control and price 
enforcement taking effect in the face 
of its strenuous and repeated objec- 
tions. At the end of March it felt it 
could no longer permit this gradual 
notch-by-notch relaxation of controls 
over the cost of living. The A. F. 
of L. members of the committee called 
upon President Green to take the issue 
to the President of the United States. 

Labor made its position clear. It 
demanded that responsibility for the 
relaxation of price control and for the 
mounting cost of living be fixed. It 
asked that dereliction and retreat from 
our vital economic defenses be halted. 
It insisted that those in Congress and 
in the administration who are forcing 
this retreat be held accountable for the 
grave injury to labor, to the public 
interest and to the war effort itself 
which they have wrought. 

This was labor’s last call. Let it 
be heeded. If it goes unanswered 
and the tide of inflation sweeps upon 
us, let those who opened the flood- 
gates of disruption be made to pay 
the full penalty for their malfeasance. 








Labor’s leaders at White House April 1 gave F.D.R. proof of terrific price rise 
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HAT’S THE matter with the 

majority party in the House 
and Senate of the United States? 
As far as that goes, what’s the matter 
with the Republican party? 

But the Democratic party at least 
should not forget that it owes its 
majority, or its election, in most in- 
stances, to the workingman’s vote, 
which has been directed and substan- 
tially influenced by the trade union 
movement of America. 

The Southern Democrats, many of 
them, don’t care much about labor, 
but if the Democratic party lost its 
majority, the Southern Democrats 
now holding the most important po- 
sitions in both the Senate and the 
House would lose their majority in- 
fluence and their very important posi- 
tions on very important committees. 

Even if many of the Southern 
Democrats who are crucifying labor 
have no use for organized labor, they 
should remember that their power 
and influence are due to the fact that 
their party is in control and that they 
were placed in control by the labor 
vote of the nation. 

I know this because during three 
national elections—1932, 1936 and 
1940—I was chairman of the Labor 
Division of the Democratic National 
Committee, and I was successful in 
cementing every element of organized 
labor in behalf of the Democratic 
candidates. 

There was no division of opinion 
amongst the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the railroad brotherhoods. 

In the history of politics in our 
country there never was such unity 
of action by the organized workers 
as was put forth effectively during 
the campaigns of 1932, 1936 and 1940. 

Now, seemingly, the majority 
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The Democratic Party Forgets 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 


[Reprinted from the International Teamster | 


party, or many of them, believe that 
they are all-powerful, that they could 
have gotten there anyway, etc. Well, 
labor helped to elect Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1912 and 1916, and then we 
saw the Democratic party destroyed. 

James Cox, Governor of Ohio, ran 
in 1920 with Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and no two better men could have 
been chosen. But they were so thor- 
oughly defeated that it is pitiful even 
to think of it. 

History has a habit of repeating 
itself, and unless the Democrats in 
power stick to their guns and stop 
crucifying the trade union movement 
of the nation in all of its divisions 
and branches, they will find them- 
selves as they did before, from March, 
1921, until March, 1933, a crawling, 
impotent minority. 

And might we say to the Republi- 
cans that unless they are governed by 
the progressive expressions and ac- 
tions of men like Stassen and Dewey, 
and perhaps Bricker, they never will 
get back control of the political ma- 
chinery of the nation? 

As one clergyman said not long 
ago in New York, “The Republican 
party, many of them, have learned 
nothing during the past thirty years.” 

They are still in association with 
the labor-hating capitalists who could 
not change their opinions unless a 
Hitler had control of the nation and 
helped to destroy them. In other 
words, the diehards are still holding 
on to their implacable hatreds of 
years ago. 

At a recent meeting of labor men 
in Washington, called in reference to 
the Kaiser shipyard trouble, about 
100 representative labor men were 
present and not one of them had a 
favorable word for the present major- 
ity in Congress or for the National 
Labor Relations Board and the other 





creations of the present government. 

Now this writer knows full well 
that there have always been a few 
leaders of labor who never changed 
their political affiliation and who 
could not see the need of putting the 
candidate ahead of the party. But 
those few men—in the elections of 
1932, 1936 and 1940—had very little 
influence on their membership. 

I am sorry to say, as one who has 
participated in the appeals to the 
workers of the nation, that a unified 
condition of labor would not prevail 
if a general election were held to- 
morrow. 

Even the fact that we are engaged 
in war would not be sufficient to con- 
vince the toilers of the nation that the 
majority party in Congress is the 
friend of labor. 

There seems to be some impression 
prevailing in Congress that the farm- 
ing elements of the nation control the 
elections. That is a serious mistake. 

The farmers do not control the 
state of New York at the polls, nor 
the state of Ohio, nor the state of 
Illinois. The industrial workers con- 
trol the elections, and there are thou- 
sands of farm laborers who follow 
the advice and leadership, politically, 
of the men of labor. 

One final word to the majority 
party in Congress: Don’t continue 
convincing yourselves that it is styl- 
ish now to attack organized labor! 
If you do (and you are acting that 
way at present), you will find your- 
selves on the outside looking in, as 
you were from March 4, 1921, until 
March 4, 1933. And when you are 
outside looking in, you won’t have 
much to say about political jobs for 
your friends. 

In addition to this, be careful that 
by your contemplated legislation 
which you may think of enacting, you 
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do not drive labor too far. Labor is 
human, and the more you persecute 
labor the more labor will retaliate 
and resent your action, and perhaps 
by such action you will render labor 
uncontrollable and destroy the work 
and the teachings and the advice that 
many of us have been giving to the 
multitudes for the past thirty years, 
based on justice to all, love of coun- 
try, love of home, and democracy 
founded on the freedom of mankind. 





Many labor leaders who supported 
the Democratic party in 1932, 1936 
and 1940 feel now that they are being 
betrayed, “sold down the river,” by 
the party they helped put in power. 
They feel this is being done under 
the cry of “We’re in the war!” 

In reality, these men of labor be- 
lieve the flag, the war excuse, is only 
a smokescreen to hide the crimes of 
the profiteers—the chaps who oppose 
the salary limit of $25,000 a year 





after taxes are paid. These labor 
men now say, “Well, if we are going 
to be crucified, let us be crucified 
by those who don’t claim to be oy 
friends!” 

That is the present reasoning of 
very many leaders of labor. Those 
men have influence over their mem. 
bership, and don’t make any mistake 
on that point. I know. They helped 
me elect the present majority party 
three times, 
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.. Onless We lake Fisitive Aetion Now 


By Stnatoc LiSTER HILL of Alama 


DISTINGUISHED official was 
testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs one morn- 
ing on certain phases of the last World 
War. In the midst of the testimony 
a member of the committee asked the 
question, “Who won the war?” The 
witness hesitated. There was a hush— 
a silence—and then Maury Maverick, 
at the time a member of the committee 
from Texas, exclaimed, “Well, who 
won the San Francisco earthquake?” 
Of course, no one won the earth- 
quake. Everyone lost. So it is with 
modern war. No one wins. Every- 
one, every group loses. And no group 
loses more than labor. Any tempo- 
rary increase in wages due to war con- 
ditions is more than offset by a cor- 
responding increase in prices in the 
things that labor must buy. We do not 
have to be reminded that depression, 
with its unemployment, its heartaches 
and its breadlines, usually follows in 
the wake of war. 

Many of the men who make up our 
armed forces come from the homes of 
labor. Many of them never return to 
those homes, and many who do return 
come back with broken bodies and dis- 
ordered minds. War exacts a cruel 
and heavy toll from labor. 

Our country has had the two best 
friends in the world—the Atlantic 
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Ocean on one side and the Pacific 
Ocean on the other side. In times past 
these oceans constituted mighty bar- 
riers of protection.. But with the de- 
velopment of the airplane, the effec- 
tiveness of these two friends to protect 
us has tremendously lessened. 

If in a few years our country is en- 
gaged in another war, we may know 
that the airplane will have reached 
such a stage of long-range travel that 
oceans and distance will not count. 
Airplanes will bring death and destruc- 
tion to the United States even as they 
bomb and bleed Germany today. 

The American people, having been 
swept into two wars in spite of their 
isolationism, have come to realize that 
peace cannot be secured by a “do noth- 
ing” policy. We can no longer fold 
our arms and stand aloof from the rest 
of the world and in this manner pre- 
vent the United States from being 
swept into war when war comes. 
Peace, like everything else in the world 
that is worthwhile, can be secured only 
by positive action. It must be paid for 
and can be attained and insured only 
by effort, by sacrifice and by collabora- 
tion with the other peace-loving na- 
tions of the world. 

All the old means of securing peace, 
such as isolationism, balance-of-power 
diplomacy, imperialism, peace pacts 





and non-aggression agreements, have 
been tried again and again and have 
always failed. The only way left, if 
there is to be hope of peace, is through 
a collective world security system. 
This means an organization of the 
peace-loving nations of the world, with 
both the authority and the power to 
stop any future attempts at military 
aggression. 

Senator Hatch of New Mexico, Sen- 
ator Ball of Minnesota, Senator Bur- 
ton of Ohio and I have introduced a 
resolution in the Senate to advise the 
President to take the initiative in sum- 
moning representatives of the United 
Nations to meetings to form an organi- 
zation with authority to— 

(1) Aid in the coordinated utiliza- 
tion of United Nations’ military and 
economic resources for victory in the 
war. 

(2) Establish temporary govern- 
ments in Axis-controlled areas as those 
areas are occupied by United Nations 
forces. 

(3) Administer relief and aid in the 
economic rehabilitation of member na- 
tions and reoccupied Axis territory. 

(4) Set up machinery for settlement 
of international disputes without resort 
to war. 

(5) Provide for a United Nations 
military force and the immediate sup- 
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tary aggression by any nation. 

(6) Provide that each member na- 
tion of the organization commit itself 
to seek no territorial aggrandizement. 

The resolution was introduced in the 
Senate because the Senate under our 
Constitution will have the final deter- 
mination of our foreign policy and 
what we shall do about the peace. 

We recall that twenty-three years 
ago it was the Senate that defeated the 
Versailles Treaty and refused 
to permit the United States 
to play its part as a member 
of the League of Nations and 
meet its responsibility in main- 
taining the peace of the world. 

Today many of the leaders 
of the other United Nations 
entertain grave doubts as to 
what part, if any, the United 
States will play in shaping 
and maintaining the peace 
after the war and in helping to 
build a decent world. These 
leaders are fearful that the 
election last November was a 
repudiation of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy of 
collaboration, and that the peo- 
ple of the United States in the 
election rendered the decision 
that the United States would 
do this time as it did last time, 
and once more walk out on 
any joint action of the nations 
to set up ‘machinery to insure 
peace. These leaders fear 
that last November’s election 
was analogous to the election 
of November, 1918, which lat- 
ter election proved to be the 
first chapter of the tragic 
story that ended with the dra- 
matic defeat of the Versailles 
Treaty on the floor of the 
United States Senate. 

Many of the United Na- 
tions are now pursuing two 
courses—one course based on 
the idea that the United States 
will collaborate with the other 
nations in maintaining the 
peace, and the other course 
based on the idea that the 
United States will return to its 
isolationism. If this situation is per- 
mitted to continue, we may well know 
that at least some of the nations will 
take steps, make commitments or take 
actions which will embarrass, if not 
make impossible, the formulation of a 
just and enduring peace. The only 
body in the world that can clarify the 
situation and keep open and unimpeded 
the pathway to peace is the Senate of 
the United States. The Senate alone 
can let the world know that the United 
States will collaborate in an organiza- 
tion for peace. 
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pression of any future attempt at ntifi? * 


An international police 
force must be set up if 
the peace following this 
war is to last, Senator 
Hill believes. 
U.S. to tell the world we 
are ready to collaborate, 
won't go lone wolf again 


Conditions at this time are far more 
favorable for agreement and coopera- 
tion among the nations than conditions 
will be after the war is finished. To- 
day certain forces pull the United Na- 
tions together. These forces include 
our common cause of freedom, our 
common enemies and the urgent ne- 
cessity of effective mobilization of our 


combined resources to win the war. 


To act now is to take fortune at its 
tide, to seize the advantage offered 


2 
(s) To provide for the assembly and maintenance 
of a United Nations military force and to suppress BY 
tamediate use of such force any future attempt 4 


military aggression by any nation. 
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while such forces favor and strengthen 
united action. 

Once the war ends, at least some of 
the forces which make for unity and 
cooperation will disappear and others 
will lose much of their urgency. If the 
past be a guide for the future, forces 
which make for division rather than 
unity will then become ascendant. 
Economic rivalry, nationalistic feeling 
and pressing domestic problems will 
inevitably come to the fore, and they 
will serve only to divide the nations. 

For some years before the beginning 








of the present World War men saw the 
forces of war and destruction sweeping 
the nations closer and closer to the 
brink of war, but they stood powerless 
to prevent the tragedy because there 
was no machinery and no united force 
to bring to play against these forces of 
war and destruction. 

The fatal defect in the League of 
Nations was the fact that it could adju- 
dicate and render decisions, but had 
no power with which to enforce its 
decisions. 

Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the Continental 
Congress could make laws but 
there was no means for their 
enforcement. It was for this 
reason that the people, through 
their representatives, gathered 
at Philadelphia and gave us 
the federal Constitution, with 
power in the federal govern- 
ment to enforce its laws. 

The lesson which our fathers 
learned under the Articles of 
Confederation we saw demon- 
strated anew under the League 
of Nations. No organization 
can be stronger than the power 
it possesses to enforce its de- 
cisions. If it has no such 
power it is built upon mere 
shifting sands and at best be- 
comes only a debating society. 

There must be power to use 
force to suppress immediately 
any aggressor nation. If 
Japan had been stopped by 
such force when she first 
moved into Manchuria, if Italy 
had been repelled by such force 
when she started to invade 
Ethiopia, if Germany had been 
turned back at the beginning 
of her aggression, the whole 
world would not now be en- 
gulfed in war. 

As a city police force pre- 
serves order and prevents 
wholesale riots and citywide 
lawlessness, so must there be 
an international police force to 
preserve the order and peace 
of the world and to prevent 
war. 

Once again the stage is set 
for the United States to play her part 
in preventing war and in establishing a 
just and enduring peace. The hour 
has arrived for the United States to 
assume its full responsibility that the 
youth of America, the sons of our 
mothers, may not again have to strug- 
gle and perish in the welter and blood 
of faraway battles, that we may have 
a peace so maintained in order that our 
children and generations to come be 
not compelled to cower in darkness, 
but may walk upright in a world of 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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By BERNARDO IBANEZ 


Secretary-General, Chilean Federation of Labor 


HIS was my third visit to the 
United States since the present war 
began. The first time I came to your 
country was in December, 1939, when 
I made a brief visit to various labor 
organizations as a result of friendships 
formed during the meetings of the Sec- 
ond Pan-American Labor Conference 
held at Havana, Cuba. The purpose 
of my second visit was to attend the 
International Labor Conference held 
in New York City in November, 1941. 
On both occasions I felt that the 
North American labor leaders with 
whom I came in contact were rather 
confused about the issues of the war, 
bewildered by the stupid and false 
pacifist propaganda disseminated at 
first by sincere persons and later spread 
by Nazi supporters in their desire to 
cripple the great war production pro- 
gram launched by President Roosevelt 
in the effort to transform the United 
States into the arsenal of democracy. 

I have now concluded my third trip 
to the United States, this time as the 
guest of the two powerful labor or- 
ganizations at present functioning in 
your country, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. This time I 
noted a fundamental change in the at- 
titude of my brothers and friends in 
the United States. 

From the time of the Pearl Harbor 
attack to the present, a very important 
metamorphosis has taken place in the 
thinking of the leaders of the North 
American labor movement. There are 
no longer any pacifists, isolationists or 
men who hesitate to act. All of them 
are fully occupied with the task of pro- 
ducing more and better war articles in 
order to defeat Hitler, preserve the 
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democratic way of life and democratic 
principles, defend the welfare of the 
common people in the United States 
and throughout the world, and safe- 
guard human culture and progress. 

The thinking of the labor leaders 
concerning the war reflects, I am con- 
vinced, the unanimous opinion of the 
members of their organizations. 

The United States government and 
all the people, particularly the working 
classes, are resolved to win the war 
against fascism. 

During the trip just ended I talked 
with representatives of various activi- 
ties and leaders in different walks of 
life in the United States; with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Vice-President Wal- 
lace and Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles ; with the common peo- 
ple; with representatives of cultural 
life, teachers and writers, and I es- 
pecially discussed questions pertaining 
to the war with trade unionists, 
whether they occupied the most ex- 
alted positions of leadership or were 
the most obscure members of local 
unions. 

From Miami in the South to Chi- 
cago and Detroit in the North, travel- 
ing through Washington, New York, 
Connecticut, Pittsburgh, etc., every- 
where—in hotels, in restaurants, in fac- 
tories, in mines, on trains, on air- 
planes, at meetings of every kind—I 
heard the same sentiments expressed. 
Without exception, it appeared, the 
people of the United States are deter- 
mined to work hard in order to crush 
the enemies of mankind and are ready 
to make every sacrifice that might be 
necessary to reach this goal. 

Millions of workers are now labor- 
ing throughout the United States for 


victory. They will decide the issue. 

But the wage-earners of the United 
States are not working and sacrificing 
only to have the reactionary forces re- 
gain their power or to have fascist 
methods, whatever their professed aim, 
prevail after the defeat of the totalita- 
rian powers. I learned that the people 
of the United States, particularly the 
working classes, have definite feelings 
in this matter. The victory which they 
are working to attain must encompass 
the Four Freedoms proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt, freedoms which 
the people of the United States now 
possess and must win back for other 
peoples. 

Freedom of expression and freedom 
of worship, which are considered sacred 
in your country and have been trans- 
lated into freedom of organization, of 
thought and of speech, have not yet 
been achieved to this degree in most of 
the other lands of the world. In the 
United States, too, you have the right 
to live free from want and the right to 
live free from fear. 

I know there are still a number of 
places in your country where the peo- 
ple lack sufficient food, good warm 
clothing and comfortable homes. How- 
ever, it may be affirmed, in general, 
that ragged poverty has been largely 
eliminated. Not so in Latin America, 
whose barefoot, undernourished chil- 
dren would, I fear, dismay the warm- 
hearted people of the United States. 

As to the islands of poverty in North 
America, I found that the people are 
aware of their existence and are deter- 
mined that in the postwar period the 
conditions there shall be corrected. 
They are also determined that the cen- 
ters of poverty in the other American 
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republics, as well as in the rest of the 
world, shall disappear. 

Maximum emphasis is placed by the 
average North American on the last 
of the freedoms formulated by Mr. 
Roosevelt—freedom from fear. Men 
and women in the United States real- 
ize that in Hitler-occupied Europe and 
Japanese-dominated Asia man is again 
under the influence of prehistoric fear, 
like that of primitive man defending 
himself in caves against wild beasts, 
dreading the black night and 
the dawn that never breaks. 


Statesmen, educators and journal- 
ists, labor leaders and workingmen are 
all concerned with the fate and life of 
our Hemisphere. Nowhere does one 
find a superficial, selfish or insincere 
attitude toward Chile, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Peru, Bolivia, Mexico, Colombia, 
Cuba or our other countries. The 
people of the United States are decent, 
sincere people incapable of double- 
dealing. They are people who have 
been taught since early childhood to be 





Public officials, writers, teachers and 
actors are studying Spanish. Men who 
wear overalls and union presidents are 
learning our tongue. 

When I visited the unions I met 
several workers who were studying 
Spanish “so that,” as they said, “we 
may understand each other better.” 
“To understand us and know us bet- 
ter,” I say, after having heard some 
speakers at meetings I attended state 
that their greatest ambition was to see 

America united—not by 





The fear that is now en- 
gendered by the Gestapo 
and the axe of the execu- 
tioners is the fear of the 
damp dungeon and the 
pistol at the back of the 
neck, the fear of the firing 
squad and the ditch that 
gapes to receive its victim, 
the fear for one’s safety 
which is the instinct of self- 
preservation; the fear for 
the safety of a father or 
brother, sweetheart or 
friend, which is a noble 
moral sentiment of human 
relationship ; the fear of the 
gloomy prison or the con- 
centration camp; the fear 
of the evildoer, which is the 
worst of all fears. 

The North Americans 
with whom I spoke held 
that, in order to achieve 
the Four Freedoms, the war 
against the Axis must be 
won; the beast that still 
dominates the hearts of 
many men must be de- 
stroyed, and, most impor- 
tant of all, a just and last- 
ing peace must be estab- 
lished so that the people 
can raise their collective 
and individual standards of FF 
life to the highest degree. [Ea 


II Senor Ibanez lays a wreath at Sam Gompers Monument 


Some North American 
writers and artists, now and then a 
politician and only occasionally a labor 
leader have had an opportunity to know 
the countries located south of the Rio 
Grande. But for most North Ameri- 
can citizens the United States until 
recent years had constituted the whole 
of America. 

It is now easy to observe the great 
interest which all the people of the 
United States are taking in matters 
pertaining to our younger America, 
Latin America. I call it “younger” 
because it is much less developed in- 
dustrially than the United States, and 
it is awaiting machinery and progress 
in order to achieve its full growth. 
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frank, truthful and honorable. Their 
interest in our welfare is impartial and 
sincere. It goes further than the Good 
Neighbor policy inaugurated with such 
wisdom by President Roosevelt; it is 
a sincere state of mind—the collective 
reaction of the people toward the coun- 
tries to the South which are sending 
them raw materials for the great indus- 
tries of the United States and which 
purchase only a very insignificant por- 
tion of their gigantic output. 

In the United States at the present 
time more people are studying Spanish 
than in all our countries put together. 
It is studied in public and private 
schools, in colleges and universities. 


conquest but by the solidar- 
ity necessary for the well- 
being of all. 

The unity of America 
ought to begin by means of 
effective unity of thought 
and action on the part of 
the organized workers; by 
a closer cooperation among 
our trade union organiza- 
tions, without attempts at 
uniformity but with the 
idea of serving the highest 
and best interests of the 
working classes of the 
Hemisphere, which are 
likewise the interests of all 
the workers of the world. 


Ii 


Only in the United States 
could workers indulge in the 
luxury of dividing their 
forces and still be able to 
continue effectively the 
struggle for labor’s inter- 
ests. Not only have they 
fruitfully continued the 
struggle for the advance- 
ment of labor, but they 
have also succeeded in 
greatly increasing the mem- 
bership and power of their 
respective organizations. 

When the American Fed- 
eration of Labor gave birth 
to a new nucleus, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, it might have 
been thought that labor in 
the United States would weaken itself 
and that the movement would lose its 
dynamic qualities. This has not hap- 
pened. On the contrary, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has more than 
doubled its membership since the ap- 
pearance of the C.1.O., while the latter 
organization has enlisted some 4,000,- 
000 workers. Thus union enrollment— 
not counting the unaffiliated railway 
workers, coal miners and typographical 
workers—has risen to more than 10,- 
000,000, as compared with hardly 
4,000,000 eight years ago. 

Bitter inter-union struggles imperiled 
the entire U.S. labor movement for 
several years. But during this trip I 
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observed everywhere an effective co- 
operation between the leaders of the 
two federations and among the great 
masses of their followers. Despite the 
kindness of my friends, I cannot at- 
tribute this solely to my presence as a 
guest of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations but rather to deeper 
feelings of cordiality. 

The new attitude may be the result 
of the war, which has brought both 
groups face to face with equal responsi- 
bilities, but basically it is a manifesta- 
tion of the more profound sense of duty 
imposed by these critical times. 

I noted with gratification a sincere 
desire on the part of the national labor 
leaders to cooperate more closely in 
consultations and in the defense of the 
common interests of North American 
labor, as well as in creating fraternal 
relations with their Latin-American 
brothers. This was so much the case 
that in several conversations I ven- 
tured to propose that at the end of the 
war, if there were still no single cen- 
tral labor organization in the United 





AD THE Nazi blitzkrieg not 

failed to overwhelm Britain and 
Russia, I feel sure that we should have 
awakened one day to find Axis-con- 
trolled governments in some countries 
of Latin America. 

This is a purely personal opinion and 
is in no way intended as a criticism of 
any American nation. It is rather a 
cold appraisal of what the Fascists had 
begun here in the Western World and 
what, with their fiendish thoroughness, 
they might have accomplished if they 
had had more time. 

One reason for holding the opinion 
I do is a recognition of the suffering 
and unrest which exist in many Latin- 
American countries, where economic 
exploitation over the years earned 
hatred for the United States among the 
multitudes. 

I believe that now is the time for us 
to decide whether we want to continue 
and expand the Good Neighbor policy, 
which has brought us allies and friends, 
or to repeat the mistakes which not 
long ago aroused suspicion and hatred 
toward our nation. 

Anyone who has seen the squalor 
and ignorance, disease and hunger that 
exist among the masses in many Latin- 
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States, there should at least be an effi- 
cient liaison committee to deal with 
the pressing problems that postwar 
conditions will place squarely before 
U.S. labor and the whole world. 

The strong though divided labor 
movement has crystallized democracy 
in the United States. It will be the 
strongest pillar in support of demo- 
cratic institutions in the future. But 
only a spirit of give-and-take on the 
part of U.S. labor leadership will 
enable the North American labor move- 
ment to attain that unity for which we 
in the South strive in all problems of 
continental scope arising from this 
war and make it possible for the 
voice of the workers of the Western 
Hemisphere to be heard at the peace 
table. 

Meanwhile, I should like to record 
that I was very much impressed dur- 
ing my tour by the manifest organizing 
vigor and efficiency of the labor move- 
ment, the democratic union structure, 
the activity in publicity and cultural 
dissemination. I also noted the affec- 
tion and respect in which the union 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


American countries knows that resent- 
ment is still felt toward those foreigners 
who have extracted so much wealth 
from the natural resources of their 
lands. 

The United States has not yet done 
enough to overcome the heritage of 
past exploitation. It is a peculiar situ- 
ation. The despoiled natives distrust 
us. Many of the financial and political 
big shots of those countries—whose 
own ethics do not prevent their doing 
business with the highest bidder—are 
suspicious of our intentions. Some 
seem to fear that we have developed 
political, social and even business 
morality. 

As I see it, the problem of our rela- 
tions with Latin America is not com- 
pletely unlike our own problem within 
Uncle Sam’s family here at home. 
Uncle Sam had some sons who got rich 
off the fat of our land—and off the oil, 
minerals, bananas and coffee of other 
lands. Those sons’ exploitation left us 
here and there with problem children 
deprived of their natural heritage. 
Those children need aid in order to 
grow up healthy, law-abiding and self- 
sustaining. 

It is not a matter of paternalism for 


leaders are held by the men and women 
in whose behalf they faithfully toil. 

When U.S. wage-earners speak of 
their local union halls as “labor tem- 
ples” they are expressing all that is 
lofty, solemn and venerable in their 
trade organizations, which are pledged 
to defend with firm solidarity and the 
highest understanding of social dis- 
cipline the sacred interests of the 
workers and their right to bread, health 
and culture. 

My first intention, when my good 
friend George Meany, the secretary of 
the A. F. of L., invited me to write 
an article for this magazine, was to 
comply by writing a lengthy, detailed 
account embodying the dozens of im- 
pressions gathered during my journey 
through the country. But this must be 
the subject matter of my report to the 
Chilean Federation of Labor. 

I entrust these lines, hastily written 
between factories, between trains and 
between meetings, to the kind and fra- 
ternal reception which the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST has shown me on for- 
mer occasions, 





Uncle Sam. It’s not because Uncle 
Sam is soft in the head and fat in the 
pocketbook. No, it is just a matter of 
hard-headed common sense and prac- 
tical, good business. It is a matter of 
facing the facts. 

Commercial exploitation of undevel- 
oped or underdeveloped lands has usu- 
ally been marked by flimflam employ- 
ment practices. To the native, cash 
wages or trade goods look very inviting 
at first: But when the inadequacy of 
the real wage causes suffering the na- 
tive begins to wonder whether he is re- 
ceiving very much in return for giving 
up his old ways and becoming depend- 
ent upon such civilization as the mine 
or factory provides. 

The pressure of our wartime need 
for tin from Bolivia, for rubber from 
Brazil and for other vital raw mate- 
rials from these and other South Amer- 
ican countries has revolutionized inter- 
American trade. Much of what South 
America exported in peacetime has 
been shut off by the shortage of ship- 
ping, but our needs have forced us to 
try to open up sources of the critical 
materials regardless of expense. 

As we pour money into the South- 
ern countries the workers naturally 
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seek more pay. The reaction of the 
owners of the properties is not very 
enthusiastic. So we have a tangled web 
of political and economic factors in 
which the role of the United States 
must be shaped carefully. If we fum- 
ble, the aftermath will be bad feeling 
among the masses against a well-mean- 
ing but blundering Uncle Sam. 

The United States will want to con- 
tinue to participate in the development 
of Latin-American countries, under a 
responsibility which must be shared. 
While we abandon our traditional role, 
we have a right to expect that the 
Southern republics will not step up 
their own nationalisms. 

Only by our helping to raise the 
standard of living in the other Amer- 
icas can those republics begin to help 
themselves. We shall be told it is not 
our business. We shall be warned 
against intruding upon the sovereignty 
of a nation. I agree that the integrity 
of a nation and its people must be 
respected, but I cannot avoid lifting a 
skeptical eyebrow when some folks 
bristle with what is intended to be 
righteous indignation and haul down 
the chastity belt of sovereignty from 
the dusty shelf. 


Must Help Them Build Sound Economies 


It must be our objective not to de- 
stroy the sovereignty of our neighbors, 
but rather to help them build sound na- 
tional economic systems which will af- 
ford a stable basis for a sound com- 
merce based on decent competition. 

The task is a difficult one, and we 
can help. 

Right now we are arranging various 
types of contracts for the procurement 
of strategic war materials. These con- 
tracts have clauses that involve the pro- 
ductive capacity, the price and the con- 
ditions of labor which affect the quality 
and amount of the material we are 
getting for the United Nations. When 
such a contract is arranged here at 
home, its enforcement is relatively 
simple. Efficient and incorruptible in- 
spectors can be secured. The quality 
can be tested by experts. We have 
enforcement machinery, both private 
and governmental. We have workers 
who know their rights. 

But when the contract involves this 
nation and enterprises in another coun- 
try, the problem is more difficult. The 
cry of “national sovereignty” is heard. 

I believe the enforcement of interna- 
tional contracts can be achieved and 
misunderstandings eliminated or at 
least minimized by placing the enforce- 
ment assignment in the hands of a 
responsible international agency. This 
can be done by mutual agreement with- 
out surrendering any basic authority 
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or impairing any nation’s self-esteem. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion could provide the vehicle through 
which collaboration of independent sov- 
ereign states could be accomplished, the 
sovereign states agreeing to maintain 
international standards. 

Such agreement could provide the 
machinery which would enable our na- 
tion to secure needed materials without 
exploiting the underprivileged and 
without violating the national pride or 
sovereignty of the nations with which 
we are doing business. 

The job will require patience and 
understanding. I have just returned 
from South America, and in one of the 
countries I visited the population was 
about 75 per cent illiterate. There were 
only seven public primary schools 
worthy of the name. Three-quarters 
of the pupils had neither desks nor 
chairs. More than two-thirds of the 
teachers had not completed the sixth 
grade. 

There was no labor movement. 
worthy of the name. There was no 
freedom of association or collective 
bargaining as we understand them. No 
group of workers could meet without 
permission of the government and the 
presence of an official of the govern- 
ment. Workers could not organize a 
union unless 50 per cent of the em- 
ployes were enrolled. I didn’t find out 
how they could determine how many 
they had when they couldn’t meet in 
the first place. 

There is no understanding or co- 
operation between management and 
the workers because there is no means 
of cooperation. Management operates 
the hard way, with the result that 





there is grumbling, riot, bloodshed, 

This problem is not new. A good 
many years ago President Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor said: 

“No international agreement between 
the Pan-American countries could be 
on a sound basis that does not take 
into consideration the welfare of the 
workers of those countries and the wel- 
fare of the workers cannot be separated 
from the best interests of the nation 
and national progress.” 

As a nation our interest in the wel- 
fare of the other American republics 
is not completely divorced from self- 
interest. Better-nourished, better- 
sheltered workers will produce more of 
those strategic materials which are be- 
ing dug out of the mountains and 
tapped from the trees of South Amer- 
ica. The self-interest of our business 
men in promoting increased purchasing 
power is obvious. After the war, busi- 
ness will be looking for markets, and 
our neighbors to the South will need 
and buy what we produce if they have 
the wherewithal. Helping to raise the 
purchasing power of the people of the 
Americas is thus not only good for the 
workers but also excelient for business. 
Workers earning fifty cents a day buy 
few refrigerators or radios. 

It is the hope of the workers every- 
where that our Good Neighbor policy 
may grow and prosper until a sturdy 
foundation of confidence in the in- 
tegrity and rights of human beings is 
erected. Let us play our part in de- 
veloping an understanding that will 
provide a firm foundation for a friendly 
and mutually beneficial relationship in 
the critical days which lie ahead. 


More Wars, America! 


(Continued from Page 9) 


freedom and of light. The resolution 
starts the United States along the only 
way upon which the light of hope 
falls—the way of a world organization 
built upon the Four Freedoms, with 
recognition of the rights of peoples 
everywhere, and with each member 
nation committed to seek no territorial 
aggrandizement. We would form a 
world organization strong enough to 
enforce order and righteous enough to 
administer justice among the nations. 

There are those who say that we 
should wait and take no steps at this 
time looking to the establishment of 
such an organization. Wait for what? 
For war weariness and disillusion- 
ment, economic rivalry, nationalistic 





feelings and pressing domestic prob- 
lems to make more difficult, if not im- 
possible, the building of a family of 
nations, the building of an enduring 
peace? Wait for the return of that 
isolationism which saw us, contrary to 
our strongest wishes, swept into two 
terrible wars? 
* The United Nations await this hour 
America’s decision. We cannot afford 
to delay in giving it, for the conse- 
quences may be too tremendous. This 
thing of war, this thing of death for 
our youth, of broken bodies and dis- 
ordered minds, must not happen again. 
America must speak and speak now. 
America must render her decision 
against war—her decision for peace. 
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HE GERMAN labor movement 

at its peak was the strongest in all 
the wide world, boasting a member- 
ship of close to 9,000,000. 

Under the Weimar Republic, which 
came into being after Germany’s defeat 
in the First World War, organized 
lair was accorded formal recognition 
by the government and democracy was 
made applicable to industrial as well 
as political life. Labor’s rights of or- 
ganization and collective bargaining 
were guaranteed under the law. Com- 
mittees of shop stewards functioned in 
all factories. Labor was definitely im- 
portant in the German scheme of things. 

When Adolf Hitler started on his 
criminal career he was shrewd enough 
to realize that he could not get very far 
unless he removed the opposition of the 
labor movement. To win the workers 
over he employed all sorts of tricks. 

Tongue in cheek, he loudly pro- 
claimed—when addressing himself to 
labor—that unions were clearly essen- 
tial to the welfare of modern society 
and would most certainly not be dis- 
pensed with in the coming Nazi era. 
Not only would he refrain from de- 
stroying the German unions, said the 
great liar, but unionism under his be- 
neficent aegis would reach undreamed- 
of heights. 


Employers Heard Different Tune 


But when Hitler met with employers 
he played a different phonograph rec- 
ord. To the employers he pledged that 
his Nazis upon gaining power would 
quickly destroy the unions. 

Hitler came to power in January, 
1933. For a brief time thereafter there 
was a struggle within the Nazi party 
over what to do with labor. The Left- 
ists wanted the unions to continue but 
under Nazi leadership, while an influ- 
ential Right group, led by the indus- 
trialist Hugenberg, favored transfor- 
mation of the free labor organizations 
into servile company unions. 

While the debate went on inside the 
party, an important event occurred 
which influenced the decision. In 
March, two months after Hitler be- 
came Chancellor, elections of works 
councils (shop steward committees) 
took place all over the Reich in the 
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By JOSEPH MIRE 


midst of a reign of terror. The results 
demonstrated that Germany’s wage- 
earners were still faithful to untram- 
meled trade unionism and firm in their 
hostility to Nazism. In the balloting 
the Nazis, even with Hitler already in 
the saddle as Chancellor, collected only 
7.7 per cent of the total votes cast. 

This slap in the face gave potent am- 
munition to the Nazi extremists who 
favored the quick and complete destruc- 
tion of German trade unionism. And 
on May 2, 1933, the brutal onslaught 
began. 

Throughout Germany union offices 
and buildings were occupied by storm 
troopers. Thousands of labor leaders. 
were rounded up and hustled off to 
concentration camps while hundreds of 
thousands of workers were booted out 
of the humble jobs upon which they 
and their families depended for the 
necessities of life because of the hein- 
ous crime of union membership. Union 
treasuries were seized and many labor 
leaders were slain. 

Having thus brutally ripped out the 
backbone of the German labor move- 
ment, the Nazis proceeded to subject 
the workers to a “new social order” 
reminiscent of slavery and feudalism. 
There had never been many who ex- 
pected the scab Hitler to keep his glib 
promises to maintain free trade union- 
ism, but scarcely anyone in the country 
had foreseen the system of oppression 
and the extent of control which the 
Nazis quickly introduced. 

Labor’s right to organize was abol- 
ished. Collective bargaining was abol- 
ished. The works councils were abol- 
ished. The system of joint management 
in industry was abolished. 

Hitler established a military system 
and he brought it into industry, into 
the relationship of labor and manage- 
ment. He brought “discipline” into 
the plants—discipline on military lines, 
with the manager as the officer and the 
workers as the privates. Both, how- 
ever, were made to serve the so-called 
“National People’s Community,” the 
masquerade under which the party hid 
its own interests and those of its 
leaders. 

Through the workbook setup Hitler 
secured full control over labor and 


management. He forced every wage- 
earner to stick to his job until ordered 
to take another one—a job assigned to 
him by the Nazis with no regard to 
his former wages or working condi- 
tions. Hitler wiped out freedom of 
choice of trade or profession, he wiped 
out freedom to seek a better job, he 
wiped out bargaining on the conditions 
of employment. 

When the war broke out, conditions 
became even worse. All restrictions on 
normal hours of work were abolished, 
whether these restrictions were based 
on law or collective agreements. Abol- 
ished also was extra pay for overtime 
and for Sunday and night work. A 
60-hour week was instituted for men, 
a 56-hour week for women. 

In 1942 the new labor dictator, 
Sauckel, announced the cancellation of 
all paid annual vacations, to which the 
German workers had always been ac- 
customed. All factory hands were sent 
out to perform agricultural work dur- 
ing their vacation periods. They were 
told that this was the best method of 
recuperating from the heavy strain of 
wartime industrial work. No wages 
were received for this farm work, but 
traveling expenses were taken care of. 


Speed-up Causes Huge Accident Toll 


Last year also an enormous produc- 
tion speed-up drive was initiated in 
every German war plant. All safety 
and health measures, accident provi- 
sions and social legislation were sacri- 
ficed. As an immediate consequence 
the number of accidents rose so sharply 
that there were more industrial acci- 
dents in 1942 than the total casualties 
of the war in the West. 

Health conditions have been deteri- 
orating rapidly. Mortality of children 
and youth up to 18 increased 24 per 
cent from 1940 to 1942. Tuberculosis, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and other in- 
fectious diseases are all sharply on the 
upgrade. 

A secret Labor Front report two 
years ago stated that, due to long work- 
ing hours and the speed-up, only 54 
per cent of all males between 35 and 
45 and 37 per cent of all males between 
50 and 60 were fully capable of work. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THESE PICTURES WERE SNAPPED INSIDE 
Service Club at Fort Lawton, Washington Staig 
building, a dandy, was put up by the Army 

idea of giving the men at Lawton a pleasant 


in which they might eat, read, dance, sing 

games or otherwise amuse themselves aftera 
day’s training. But when the time came 

furnishings for the club the Army discovered 

couldn’t lay its hands on the necessary m 
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Absentee Hullabaloo 


HERE HAS been more talk about absen- 

teeism lately than is warranted by the 
amount of accurate information in the posses- 
sion of most of those discussing the subject. 

Comparatively few companies keep records 
listing the reasons for absences. There have 
been complete changes in production in 
many plants, with quick expansion of facilities 
and work force, accompanied by expansion 
of the managerial staff. In the hurry to get 
going, there have been numerous inefficiences 
in planning supplies and routing them, in 
writing work orders; in failing to guard 
machines properly. Of course, some of the 
difficulties lie quite outside the responsibility 
of the firm. Many are due to the newness of 
the war agencies. 

Wage-earners have shifted from old jobs to 
new jobs, from one city to another, from 
East to West. Some have taken their families 
with them, while others have the extra costs 
of living apart from their families. Gasoline 
and transportation difficulties have been an- 
other handicap. Under ride-sharing arrange- 
mer ts a flat tire delays four or five workers 
instead of only one. 

The sharp increase in industrial accidents 
has meant lost days of production. For this 
negligent employers must bear the major re- 
sponsibility. Longer hours and the pressure 
of war work spell more fatigue. One day of 
rest is not long enough to remove it and return 
the worker to his job in prime condition. 
Sooner or later accumulated fatigue or illness 
forces absence. In addition, rationing and 
other war regulations make life increasingly 
complicated. 

Yet in spite of all these difficulties, pro- 
duction has increased enormously. But in- 
stead of the praise labor deserves there has 
come a great hue and cry about absentee- 
ism. The aim is to discredit the unions, which 
are the only agencies that can assume respon- 
sibility for group work habits. 
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True, there are some workers who are delib- 
erately taking days off without good excuse, 
but such workers are the exception. To pe- 
nalize others, who do have valid reasons for 
absence from work, by passing drastic legisla- 
tion would be an unwise and inequitable pro- 
cedure. 

The way to keep workers on the job is to let 
them know why it is necessary for them to be 
there regularly and to put responsibility upon 
them for being there. Unions and manage- 
ment will do the rest. It is a matter that calls 
for personal adjustments and for the removal 
of difficulties—not for legislation. 


Social Insurance 


OSTWAR planning must begin soon after 

declaration of war, for whatever princi- 
ples we follow and whatever commitments we 
make will determine actions and decisions 
after the war and at the peace table. We can- 
not begin afresh, but must go forward from 
where we are. This fact is the basis for labor’s 
insistence upon the maintenance of the princi- 
ples and institutions of democracy. 

Even under the pressure of war, labor be- 
lieves it should have opportunity to give up 
rights, instead of having them torn away 
by arbitrary action. And when freedom of 
action is given up, labor representation in the 
governmental agency making decisions should 
be provided as a matter of right. 

The problems that will arise at the end of 
fighting will be so tremendous and so fateful 
that we dare not wait until peace is actually 
here before considering the problems and try- 
ing to map plans to solve them. 

The American Federation of Labor, which 
early foresaw the great revolution that would 
come in our own economic organization, as 
well as the opportunity for democratic leader- 
ship in world affairs, urges—as a bulwark in 
our domestic affairs—the establishment of a 
stable and adequate social insurance system to 
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carry workers safely through the changes and 
emergencies that lie ahead. 

Insurance is our modern method of provid- 
ing against personal emergencies that inter- 
rupt income-earning. One must have the 
means of paying the costs of living or else 
accept public or private charity. Self-depend- 
ence is essential to character and to personal 
integrity; it is therefore essential to the na- 
tional well-being and fiber that wage-earners 
have insurance to provide them during emer- 
gencies with funds they may rightly regard 
as their own. 

Since workers’ earnings are generally too 
small to enable them to buy individual insur- 
ance, they look to society to set up machinery 
for collective insurance. In making this pro- 
vision society benefits by decreasing the costs 
of relief and by increasing the opportunities 
for self-dependence, thus raising the level of 
national capacity. Employers benefit by es- 
caping high taxes which heavy relief costs 
necessitate and by the improved morale of 
workers who know they are protected against 
the degeneration that comes with unemploy- 
ment and life on the dole. 

Social insurance must be on a sound basis 
—paralleling the labor market and adequate 
to take care of the workers covered. Workers 
must have basic income while looking for 
new jobs, when accidents or sickness disable 
them and when their bodies no longer per- 
mit them to meet the requirements of work. 
Already millions of workers have left peace- 
time jobs in which they had built up equities, 
and they know that after the war, when jobs 
may be scarce, they will have to shift again. 
Other workers have left good jobs to enter 
the armed forces. All these persons, as well as 
business undertakings, are entitled to have the 
stabilizing assurance that, thanks to their 
country’s provision of adequate social insur- 
ance, they are protected against fear, want 
and hunger. 

We must take action now, in time of full 
employment, to accumulate the necessary re- 
serves. These reserves will be invested in 
federal bonds usable by the federal govern- 
ment as credit for war purposes. 

With equal care our government, in coop- 
eration with our democratic allies, must make 
plans now and enter into understandings which 
will make it possible for us—this time—to 
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win the peace. Labor wants to see world 
mechanisms established that will deal with 
the causes of war and enable all nations to 
have social and political institutions conducive 
to their social, material and spiritual growth, 
without any one nation or combination of 
nations imposing a philosophy of life or a 
method of government on other nations. 


Pay As We Go 


AMERICAN workers are doing and want 

to continue to do their part in this war. 
Millions are already in the armed services. 
Others have sons and brothers either ‘at the 
front or soon to be there. The rest are work- 
ing at home, turning out the ships, planes and 
other items needed for victory. 

To help pay for the war we all have to give 
from our earnings. Workers have been buy- 
ing bonds under agreements whereby employ- 
ers deduct from pay envelopes a stipulated 
amount each week. Since January the acw 
victory tax has also been deducted. Then 
came the federal income tax, which reached 
many who had never previously had to pay 
this tax. Money that formerly went for 
clothes, rent, medical bills and other necessary 
items will go into income tax. 

Workers and other patriotic citizens do not 
shirk wartime sacrifices, but the burdens 
should fall equitably. To help all to meet 
their tax obligations there is an insistent de- 
mand throughout the country for a pay-as- 
you-go scheme. The idea has been popular- 
ized by the widely discussed Rum! plan. 

To overcome the obvious deficiencies of 
that plan and to help everybody to pay the 
income tax with less hardship, the American 
Federation of Labor has urged Congress to 
put a withholding system into effect not later 
than July 1. Under the Federation’s plan, 
income tax would be collected through de- 
duction from wages, salaries and other in- 
come payments, just as money is now taken 
from the pay envelope for war bonds and the 
victory tax. 

As to the latter, we ask that it be repealed 
at the same time that the withholding pro- 
vision is adopted, in the interests both of ad- 
ministrative simplification and of fairness. 


AVWrhn- 
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LABOR AND THE PUBL 


By JULIUS HOCHMAN 


HE BELT-LINE of anti-labor 

propaganda is running at top speed. 
The steady stream of distortion, mis- 
representation and fraud is flowing 
along the well-oiled channels that mold 
public opinion. The slogan at the 
moment is “absenteeism.” 

It is true that the “molders” of pub- 
lic opinion have, as usual, overplayed 
their hand. In recent weeks govern- 
ment agencies and independent investi- 
gators have established the fact that 
absenteeism is largely due to bad hous- 
ing, inadequate transportation, lack of 
medical services, lack of day nurseries, 
inability of old-line foremen to handle 
increasing numbers of 
women workers, etc. 
—which obviously 
places a major part of 
the responsibility for 
absenteeism upon the 
shoulders of manage- 
ment and government. 

These findings do 
not disturb the high- 
powered propagan- 
dists at all. They are 
satisfied that the harm 
they did labor is ir- 
reparable. After all, they got the 
front-page headlines, they got the edi- 
torial comments. Their story was 
broadcast over the radio. What they 
had to say was sensational and in- 
fluenced the minds of millions of peo- 
ple. The true facts underlying the 
problem of absenteeism received only 
a few inches of space on Page 38. 

Editors don’t apologize. Commenta- 
tors don’t reverse themselves. The 
hymn of hate has had its effect. The 
damage has been done. Now the blue- 
prints are being drawn for the next 
attack. 

This vicious, lying propaganda has 
a far-reaching purpose. Organized 
labor cannot, without peril to itself, 
ignore it. 

We have had our lessons in the past 
and we should not fail to learn from 
those lessons. All we need do is look 
back to World War I. During those 
war years organized labor rose to great 
heights in members, influence and 
prestige. But as soon as the war was 
over, the reaction set in. 

The organized employers launched a 
terrific offensive and succeeded in driv- 
ing labor from many of the positions 
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which it had believed securely won. 

How was such a sudden reversal of 
fortunes possible? Of course, all sorts 
of economic, political and organiza- 
tional reasons may be advanced, and 
all such factors certainly played their 
part. But the main reason is that, for 
all its great achievements in numbers 
and power, organized labor had not se- 
cured that one fundamental, indispen- 
sable condition without which all other 
achievements necessarily remained in 
jeopardy. It had not achieved suffi- 
cient acceptance and recognition on 
the part of public opinion as one of the 
great permanent, basic institutions of 








Seven days a week industry pumps its story out to 
the American people. Labor has a story to tell, too 
— an impressive story — but it will not tell itself. 
To make that story known, labor should get busy now, 


using every medium and technique of modern publicity 


the American way of life. Labor un- 
ionism was not, like the family or the 
church or the school, something habitu- 
ally taken for granted as an integral 
part of our democratic way of life— 
something in itself beyond question or 
challenge. Unionism was still on the 
fringe of our national life, still on trial 
as far as large sections of our people 
were concerned. 

Without support in public opinion, 
without the firm bedrock of public ac- 
ceptance to fall back upon, the labor 
movement could not hold out in the 
stormy days following World War I. 
It had to give way before the violent 
offensive of the employers and abandon 
many positions gained through so 
much effort and sacrifice. 

Let us face the facts. Large sec- 
tions of the American people at this 
moment have no real understanding of 
organized labor’s aims, ideals and ob- 
jectives. What is worse, they harbor 
misunderstanding, hostility and preju- 
dice. 

These misunderstandings, prejudices 
and hostilities are cunningly played 
upon by anti-labor forces for their own 
narrow, selfish ends, First they fo- 


ment and then they exploit thes 
prejudices. 

The leader of these forces is the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
This powerful enemy, with unlimited 
resources, employs able and expensive 
talent and is constantly at work to 
weaken and, if possible, destroy our 
trade union movement. In spite of its 
streamlined approach and new slogans, 
it is the same N.A.M. that for almost 
fifty years has been fighting every at- 
tempt to organize and every advance 
made by the trade union movement as 
well as every bit of social legislation 
and every progressive trend in Ameri- 
can life. It is the same 
N.A.M. that fought 
the development of 
collective bargaining 
with the “open shop” 
and the company un- 
ion. The N.A.M. may 
change its slogans but 
never its objectives. 

When the economic 
collapse of 1929 shat- 
tered the faith of the 
American people in 
the wisdom of our 
captains of industry, the N.A.M. was 
temporarily silenced. By 1936 it was 
realigning its forces. Discarding some 
of the old slogans, polishing up new 
ones, and under the general title of 
“management,” it cautiously reap- 
peared. Remodeling its old propa- 
ganda machine, it set itself up in busi- 
ness again, working for a return of 
“the good old days.” Its public rela- 
tions activities were increased and ex- 
tended each year, reaching the highest 
point in 1941 and 1942. 

We know the methods these enemies 
of organized labor use. They spread 
the legend that business is primarily 
and exclusively responsible for every 
great economic, industrial and _ social 
achievement of the nation. Unfavor- 
able incidents or developments are 
either suppressed outright or, where 
that is impossible, are diluted beyond 
all recognition. 

On the other hand, every possible 
favorable incident or event is played 
up—and often deliberately staged or 
manufactured—to promote the credit 
of management, employer and business 
groups and to create an impression 
that everything these groups do is done 
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with the purest of unselfish motives, 
entirely for the national welfare, with- 
out regard to private profit or inter- 
est—that these interests, in fact, are 
really identical with the interests of 
the nation. 

But for labor the story is a very dif- 
ferent one. Every effort is made to 
discredit labor, to picture the labor 
movement as a narrow clique of self- 
seeking, corrupt job-holders with no 
concern at all for the welfare of the 
nation. When outrageous or scandal- 
ous business practices are exposed, as 
they sometimes are, it is all presented 
as a matter of the individual responsi- 
bility of the particular business men 
involved; business as an institution is 
completely exonerated. But organized 
labor as a movement and as an institu- 
tion is held directly responsible for 
every misdeed or abuse to be discov- 
ered anywhere in its ranks. 

The need for converting a great part 
of industry to war production was 
seized upon by the public relations 
counselors of the N.A.M. to build up 
its prestige and standing with the pub- 
lic. The N.A.M. has, therefore, con- 
sciously set out to appropriate all the 
credit for the war effort for itself and 
to place all the blame for any short- 
comings upon other sections of the 
community—particularly labor. The 
entire N.A.M. propaganda machine 
and all the N.A.M.’s resources were 
used during 1942 to achieve this objec- 
tive. At its last congress, in December, 
1942, executives of the N.A.M. con- 
stantly referred with pride to the over- 
whelming success of this campaign. 

The well-developed technique of 
N.A.M. propaganda is very illuminat- 
ing and labor should know more about 
it. No medium is neglected. 

To reach Americans in their homes 
with its message the N.A.M. sponsors 
a nationwide program, broadcast 
weekly. Besides this, three weekly 
editions of “Briefs for Broadcasters” 
are sent to commentators of 524 radio 
stations in the United States, Canada 
and the American possessions. In ex- 
plaining the value of this service the 
N.A.M.’s report explains: 

“On daily programs management’s 
ingenuity and foresight in planning for 
the war and peace are brought to the 
attention of the public.” 

To reach Americans through their 
newspapers the N.A.M. sends news- 
paper releases to columnists and edi- 
torial writers of over 2,000 leading 
metropolitan papers. It also issues a 
weekly clipsheet, called “The Indus- 
trial Press Service,” especially written 
for 8,000 “grass roots” newspapers 
with a combined circulation reaching 
nearly 41,000,000. These small papers 
are always looking for fillers and the 
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N.A.M. clipsheet provides them with 
special columns, editorials and car- 
toons—all driving home the N.A.M. 
point of view. 

Not neglecting the “personal touch,” 
the N.A.M. arranged special tours for 
a group of leading newspapermen and 
a picked handful of leading women 
writers. The object of these tours, of 
course, was to prove that American 
ingenuity, i.e., “management,” was 
winning the war. 

More than 2,000,000 copies of book- 
lets and special literature were distrib- 
uted by the N.A.M. in 1942. Some 
of these booklets have revealing titles, 
such as “The Closed Shop,” “Strikes 
Since Pearl Harbor” and “Wartime 
Strikes in American Industry.” 

The N.A.M. carries its propaganda 
methods right into our American pub- 
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lic schools. It boasts that its series of 
booklets, ““You and Industry,” is read 
by two out of every three American 
high school students. The N.A.M. 
furnishes teachers with a “study guide” 
which also includes, of course, a spe- 
cial section dealing with the “Profes- 
sion of Management.” Our children 
are even taught the history of the 
American labor movement in their 
schools from an N.A.M. booklet. This 
material has become “required” read- 
ing for many students. 

Thus two-thirds of the coming gen- 
eration of American voters are given 
a biased approach to labor right in 
their schools. 

The methods used are most up-to- 
date. Through newspapers, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, slide films, stockholders’ 
letters, payroll stuffers, billboard ad- 
vertisements, civic-program meetings 
and large-scale advertising, national 
and local, the propaganda of the big 





corporations reaches into every city, 
town and village in the country and 
has its effect on virtually every section 
of the population. Conferences be- 
tween educators and business men are 
arranged in order to further bring 
their propaganda into the schools. Re- 
gional conferences to reach clergymen 
are organized. Joint “home-industry” 
conferences are staged, in addition to 
so-called “study courses” for women’s 
clubs and similar groups. Scores of 
speakers in every community are con- 
stantly available for assignment by the 
central speakers’ bureau—and their 
speeches written by a competent staff 
of professional writers. No part of 
the country and no section of the peo- 
ple is omitted or ignored in this vast 
program of propaganda. 

The exact cost of these activities is 
difficult to ascertain, but it runs into 
millions of dollars each year. Basing 
his figures on the report of the LaFol- 
lette Committee, Robert A. Brady, in 
his latest book, “Business as a System 
of Power,” estimates that while the 
“out-of-pocket” expenditures of the 
N.A.M. on its public information pro- 
gram in 1937 amounted to $793,843, 
the actual commercial value of its pro- 
gram amounted to $36,000,000. That 
was for 1937. Since then the public 
information program of the N.A.M. 
has been expanded enormously. In 
1942 the N.A.M. spent more than ever 
before. 

The corporation members of the 
N.A.M. usually follow up the N.A.M. 
public relations program in their own 
advertising. During the last two years 
—and especially since Pearl Harbor— 
it has been estimated that more than 
70 per cent of industry is working on 
war production and therefore has no 
need for consumer advertising. Never- 
theless, advertising figures show that 
the total amount of advertising has not 
been appreciably affected by the war. 

In 1940 $450,000,000 was spent on 
advertising. In 1941, $460,000,000. 
In 1942—after Pearl Harbor—$440,- 
000,000 was spent on advertising. The 
major portion of this money was spent 
in coordination with the N.A.M. pro- 
gram to appropriate full credit for the 
war effort for this group. Advertise- 
ments repeat the theme, “We Make 
the Planes,” “We Make the Guns,” 
“We Make the Tanks.” And, by im- 
plication, “We Win the War.” ; 

This trend reached such proportions 
that on December 3, 1942, the execu- 
tive vice-president of the N.A.M., Wal- 
ter B. Weisenburger, had to caution: 

“LET US NOT HARP TOO BLA- 

TANTLY ON HOW INDUSTRY IS 

WINNING THE WAR BY PRO- 

DUCTION. PRETTY SOON THE 


MARINES IN THE FOXHOLES 
OF GUADALCANAL AND THE 
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SPEAKER'S BUREAU 


In 1942, 1,000 bookings of staff 

and cooperating industrialists 

speaking before @ total esti- 
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MANAGEMENT'S 
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18 regional conferences brought 

together 700 business leaders 
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tus to 35 active local programs 
in 1942, 


iveced. Following, however, are a few booklet titles which may serve to 
indicate some of our economic problems that were clarified for Mr. and Mrs. 
America: “The Closed Shop,” “Fallacies about Our Private Enterprise 
System,” “Men against Time” (industry’s war production record), “Patents 
d Inventions,” “Strikes sincé Pearl Harbor.” 
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Literature for those who sought the facts. 


mass opinion. With both entertainment and information “American Anni- 
versary” cook full advantage of this potent force. 
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MOTION PICTURES 
ANSWER WORKERS’ 
QUESTIONS 


30,000 showings in 1942 in fead- 
fag theatres to a totel audience 
of more then ten million. 
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YANKS IN TUNIS MAY BE FEEL- 

ING THE NEED OF A PRESS 

AGENT TO TAKE THE VICTORY 

CREDIT AWAY FROM INDUS- 

TRY. KEEP IT ON THE ‘WE 

HELPED’ BASIS.” 

This statement reveals how far the 
N.A.M. is ready to go in its lust for 
power. 

The danger that all this constitutes 
to labor and the future of America was 
recently summed up in a 
speech by a great friend 
of our movement, a great 
humanitarian and a great 
American, Msgr. John 
A. Ryan: 

“Labor may lose all 
the advantages that it 
has obtained since June, 
1933, if it can be brought 
about by the dominant 
economic groups and 
their satellites. * * * 
These persons and insti- 
tutions are the authentic 
Bourbons of our tinie. 
They have learned noth- 
ing and forgotten noth- 
ing.” 

It is obvious that labor 
cannot afford to lose by 
default in this battle for 
public opinion. Nor is 


there any reason why 
labor should. We must 
lose no time im getting “ — we a Amoneane ure. The quotations on these 
down to do the job. bs es au es ay Pages represent merely the un 


I am not primarily f 


concerned with meeting 
the attacks of the N.A.M. 
—important as it is that 
we take care of that part 
of the task. But pri- 
marily it is the positive 
side that is most im- 
portant. 

Labor must provide 
the means and create the 
machinery for working 
out a long-range public 
relations program to 
educate the American 
public. And we must 
educate not only the gen- 
eral public but our own 


clergyman 
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“Because of the expert information ip 
contoins, the wide coverage ond the 
truty Americon purpose which | know 
prompted its issuance, | am sure that 
mony of us will treasure your literature 
in ovr permanent files." — o Southern 


of time so as to reach the minds and 
hearts of the American people. 

This does not mean a campaign of 
high-pressure salesmanship in the 
usual sense of the phrase. It does not 
mean an attempt to sell the public 
something it doesn’t need and doesn’t 
want. What labor should do is con- 
duct a campaign that would get across 
to the American people the funda- 
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selves can be made to tell an eloquent 
story, a story of courage and faith, of 
striving and achievement, that will a 
peal to the reason, the emotions, the 
imagination of our countrymen. 

We have a story to tell that is no 
limited to raising living standards and 
seeing to it that greater opportunities 
for life are provided for the masses of 
the American people, important as 
these activities are. 

We have a story to 
tell of organized labor's 
contribution to democ- 
racy, to universal suf- 
frage, to free education, 
We have a story to tell 





“Your material is @ greot help 
+ + women ore definitely more 
onxious to absorb moterial re- 
gording our -development ond 
“where do we go from here’ in- 
formation than the so-colled 
stronger sex" — @ womon radio 
commentator. 





MR. AND MRS. AMERICA 
SAY... 


Results of portions of the 
NAM program may be measured 


official. 


accurately; results of other por- 
tions are intangible — their full 
effect often impossible to meas- 


solicited views of a few of many 
members. of the public who 
spontaneously express their ap- 
preciation of the clarification of 
industry's aims and motives and 
its value to them. 














“We valve your material 
very highly .. . puts the idea 
across for better than we 
could."—@ Texas newspoper 
editor. 





“—- you are moking o real con- 
tribution toward a better under- 
standing of ovr American woy 
of life.” — @ west-coast school 





gratifying — it will be of 
value for generations.” — 
@ high school principal. 


of the uplifting of mil- 
lions of submerged and 
exploited wage-earners 
to human dignity, to free- 
dom. We have a story 
to tell of great institu- 
tions erected by labor 
unions for the sick, the 
aged and the needy, of 
widespread educational 
and cultural movements 
sponsored by American 
labor. We have a story 
to tell of organized 
labor’s fight through the 
past two decades against 
dictatorship and totalita- 
rianism. We have a 
story to tell of labor's 
proud record of hard 
work, loyal devotion and 
patriotic service in the 
war now raging. 

Yes, we have the story 
to tell—but it will not 
tell itself. We must 
make up our minds to 
tell it, or it will remain 
untold. Worse still, it 
will be suppressed, 
distorted and misrepre- 
sented by those short- 
sighted reactionary 
forces in our country who 
see labor as their chief 
enemy. We must tell 
our story in the way de- 
manded by the conditions 








members as well in the 
origins, progress and de- 
velopment of our labor movement. We 
must make the country as a whole 
aware of the indispensability of trade 
unionism to our democratic way of life. 

Fundamentally, labor’s problem to- 
day is to obtain such intellectual and 
emotional acceptance of our movement 
on the part of the public that unionism 
as an institution will become second 
nature in the public mind. This can be 
accomplished only by a well-organized, 
broad-gauge promotional campaign, 


carried on systematically over a period 
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mental truth that trade unionism is an 
integral part of the American demo- 
cratic way of life, that its aims, pro- 
grams and achievements are something 
that not only organized labor but the 
whole nation can be and should be 
proud of. 

It is not a question of concocting 
some slick sales talk, but rather of 
bringing the facts and the spirit before 
the public in an intelligent and dra- 
matic way. 

Properly presented, the facts them- 





of our complex industrial 
civilization, through the 
press, the radio, the movies, through 
every medium and channel through 
which the public can be reached. 
Labor must get down seriously to 
the job of telling its story to the 
American public, and telling it in such 
a way as to stir the mind, the heart 
and the imagination to their depths. 
This is a big job, a tremendously big 
job. But it is a necessary job, a job 
that cannot be evaded. It is a big job 
that we must tackle without delay or 
surely live to rue our neglect. 
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By EVELINE M. BURNS 
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N THE years 1933-40 this nation 
made tremendous efforts to meet 
the worst consequences of widespread 
want, both in physical suffering and in 
the loss of morale due to mass unem- 
ployment. 

During these years we spent, in all, 
twenty-six billion dollars from federal, 
state and local funds. In some months 
we aided as many as 28,000,000 people, 
and at any one time during this period 
from 10 to 22 per cent of our popula- 
tion was receiving help. 

But our efforts were piecemeal and 
without a clear sense of direction. They 
had to be varied because we were deal- 
ing with a very complicated problem, 
but too often one attempt nullified the 
accomplishments of another. Our 
twenty-odd public aid programs suf- 
fered from the general tendency to re- 
gard them as temporary remedies for 
evils that would soon pass away. 

Of all these programs we had until 
recently no complete overall picture. 
At the end of 1939, at the request of 
President Roosevelt, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board appointed a 
committee on long-range work and re- 
lief policies to draw up such a picture 
for the nation, to evaluate our attempts 
to provide security for our people and 
to suggest how we can assure to all our 
citizens that freedom from want for 
which we are now at war. 

These are the objectives of the Re- 
port on Security, Work and Relief 
Policies recently transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President. 

The committee started off from the 
assumption that all our various public- 
aid programs—work and youth pro- 
grams like WPA, CCC and NYA; the 
social insurances such as old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compen- 
sation ; assistance to the aged, the blind, 
the dependent children and needy per- 
sons on general relief, and the farm 
security programs—were related parts 
of a broad attack on insecurity and un- 
employment. 

Instead of treating each program by 
itself, as had usually been done in the 
past, the committee tried to consider 
the results of all the programs working 
simultaneously. It tried to ask and 
answer some very fundamental ques- 
tions: 
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> Is public aid available to everyone 
in need? 

> Is the security provided enough to 
permit people to maintain themselves 
in decency and health? 

> Is the burden of financing public aid 
fairly and effectively distributed among 
the various units of government? 

> Have we organized our efforts so 
that separately they do not conflict 
with each other and together they make 
real security possible? 

> Where we have failed, how can we 
make sure that our failures will not be 
repeated ? 

In each case the committee tried to 
give an answer for the nation as a 
whole and to discover whether the sit- 
uation is different in different parts of 
the country or for different types of 
people. 


is Public Aid Available? 


The answer to our first question 
should banish any smugness we may 
feel about our “social security.” We 
do have a system of security for some 
groups and some people within these 
groups. But other groups, and indeed 
a large proportion of the needy people 
in whole areas of this country, receive 
no public aid at all or receive aid that 
is a disgrace in a wealthy nation like 
our own. 

All the social insurances fail to cover 
the need for this type of security. Large 
groups of workers, including agricul- 
tural labor and farm operators, the self- 
employed, employes of government and 
non-profit corporations, who formed 
about half of our working population 
in 1940, are excluded by law from our 
most comprehensive program—old-age 
and survivors insurance. Even of the 
workers nominally covered, a certain 
proportion have earnings so low or so 
irregular that they are unlikely to qual- 
ify for benefits, even though they pay 
taxes on every dollar of their wages. 

Except for inadequate workmen’s 
compensation in most states, and a tem- 
porary disability insurance program 
just going into effect in Rhode Island, 
we have no social insurance protection 
against the loss of income due to sick- 
ness. 

On our work programs we never at 
any time between 1933 and 1940 em- 
ployed as many as half of the unem- 





ployed workers of the country. Even 
the WPA, which aimed to give work 
only to the needy unemployed, had 
waiting lists for assignments that ran 
at times over 1,000,000. In many sec- 
tions of the country there have been 
long waiting lists for old-age assistance 
and for the other special types of aid. 

All these facts would not be so dis- 
turbing if there were everywhere a 
basic underpinning program through 
which income could be assured to needy 
people who for one reason or another 
cannot meet the requirements of the 
special programs. But there are sec- 
tions of the country where local public 
funds are not available for relief in any 
form, and in others the amounts avail- 
able are so limited that the numbers 
who can be cared for are negligible. In 
one month in 1940 there were estimated 
to be two-thirds of a million families 
eligible for relief but not receiving it 
whose only form of help was surplus 
commodities. Such a form of public 
aid cannot seriously be considered an 
adequate response to the demand of 
the people for freedom from want. 

Since Pearl Harbor public aid rolls 
have steadily declined as they will do 
in any period of labor shortage. But 
many of our public aid families con- 
tain no employable member, and hence 
general employment conditions have no 
effect upon their need. The committee 
estimated that, even with full employ- 
ment, we must plan on a continuing 
need for public aid on the part of at 
least 3,250,000 families. It is note- 
worthy that even today, when we are 
in the throes of a labor shortage, there 
are more than 4,000,000 families need- 
ing and obtaining some kind of socially 
provided income. 

If a needy person succeeds in being 
accepted on a public aid program, are 
the payments large enough to permit 
him a decent standard of living? 

In seeking the answer to this ques- 
tion, the committee used as a yardstick 
the Stecker “emergency budget,” which 
includes only the minimum essentials 
for health and is admittedly unsafe to 
use over a long period of time. The 
cost of this budget for a family of four 
in forty-six cities in 1940, as estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, averaged about $900 per year. 

When the payments on public aid 
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programs in that year were measured 

against the cost of the emergency 
budget, the committee found that only 
part of the recipients of a few programs 
received payments exceeding this 
minimum and many payments fell far 
below it. Social insurance payments 
were in general more adequate, but 
even here payments were far from high. 
And in unemployment compensation 
the duration was so short that most of 
the claimants in some states exhausted 
their benefits before finding new jobs. 
The WPA security wage did not pro- 
vide the emergency level of living for 
a significant proportion of project work- 
ers. In all but a few states the level 
of living possible under aid to the 
aged, the blind and the dependent 
children was also low. 

But the conditions revealed by 
the committee’s special study of 
general relief in fifty-nine cities 
were worst of all. None of these 
cities, which included those known 
to deal most generously with their 
relief clients, gave as much as 100 
per cent of the cost of the emer- 
gency budget in 1940. Only six 
cities granted between 80 and 100 
per cent. And in two of these 
cities the relief grant was less than 
one-fifth of this minimum. Even 
when the value of the surplus com- 
modities received by clients was 
added to the cash grant, the total 
aid available in five cities was less 
than the amount allotted to food 
alone in the emergency budget. 

Perhaps the most discouraging 
revelations of the security report 
are the great variations in the 
availability and adequacy of pay- 
ments between regions of the country 
and between groups of recipients. In 
general, needy persons in the South- 
west and Southeast, Negroes and mi- 
grants fare worst of all. It is a strik- 
ing fact, too, that we have provided 
much better on the whole for our aged 
than for our children. General-relief 
recipients are apt to be the worst off 
of all groups. 

Why do we have this gap between 
need and help, and why is such security 
as exists often unworthy of the name? 
The committee found that one reason, 
of course, lies in the wide variations in 
wealth between regions of our country, 
which have led on the one hand to 
greater need in those regions and on 
the other to small appropriations for 
public aid. These limited funds have 
had to be spread thin over as many 
cases as could possibly be handled. 
Where grants could be made at all, they 
were often appallingly low. 

In one month in 1940 nine states, 
all of them in the South, paid on the 
average less than $10 per month to a 
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family on general relief. But low ap- 
propriations are not entirely due to 
financial stringency. The lowest aver- 
age grant in the group just men- 
tioned was not made by the state 
with the lowest per capita income. Two 
poorer states made considerably higher 
grants. It is undeniable that some com- 
munities have been unwilling to make 
proper provision for their needy, and 
discrimination against certain groups is 
clearly evident. 

Perhaps the most important reason 
is the general assumption that people 
who cannot qualify for any one of our 
special programs can surely get help 
from the general-relief program, Un- 
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fortunately this is not the case. This 
program is one of the two which receive 
no federal funds at all, and something 
it is the responsibility of local units 
alone. It is obvious that counties or 
cities with the fewest tax resources will 
probably also have the greatest need 
for such a program, 

It is thus evident that part of our 
failure to provide security for all our 
people is due to our methods of financ- 
ing public aid. We have not yet suc- 
ceeded in distributing federal aid, much 
of which is on a matching basis, so 
that the most aid goes to regions with 
the most need. Nor have we dis- 
tributed federal aid among programs so 
that there will be everywhere a bal- 
anced development of the different pro- 
grams. The federal government has 
contributed 75 per cent of WPA funds, 
50 per cent of funds for aid to the needy 


aged, blind and dependent children, and 
nothing at all to general relief. 


In choosing our revenue sources for 
used sales 





bear heavily upon the very peopl 
whose need we are aiming to reduce. 
And we have not recognized public aid 
financing as an important part of oy; 
whole fiscal and economic policy. py 
other words, by and large the nation js 
still treating public aid as an emergency 
measure. 

The complicated administrative or. 
ganization of public aid, which is the 
result of our many diversified programs 
and of our federal system of govern. 
ment, causes real difficulties for appli- 
cants for public aid and for employers 
and other citizens who supply informa- 
tion and pay taxes. Needy people find 
no central office where they can dis- 
cover what services they are en- 
titled to, and they may well be 
confused by the many points of 
access to the different programs, 
In particular the constructive po- 
tentialities of the local employment 
office have not been fully realized 
and too little effort has been made 
to enlist employer and worker par- 
ticipation. Employers are irritated 
by the numerous and uncoordi- 
nated requests for information 
from the many agencies adminis- 
tering public aid programs. 

Having surveyed the operation 
of our many public aid programs 
in the past decade, the committee 
urges a six-fold attack upon the 
problems of economic insecurity 
and unemployment. 

First of all, preventive and con- 
structive measures should be more 
fully developed. For instance, 
much of the need ‘due to ill health 
could be eliminated or prevented 
by greater use of public funds for 
the treatment and prevention of dis- 
ease, and for rehabilitating workers 
now incapacitated for earning their 
own living. Minimum-wage legisla- 
tion and such broad attacks on low 
productivity of entire regions as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are other 
useful preventive measures. 

Second, for all workers who have 
exhausted twenty-six weeks’ unemploy- 
ment benefits, public work should be 
provided. Not leaf-raking but a care- 
fully planned and adequately financed 
program of work on projects of genu- 
ine usefulness to the community. Work- 
ers should be eligible for these pro- 
grams without a means test. They 
should receive as nearly as possible pre- 
vailing rates of wages for full-time work 
with standards of efficiency similar to 
those in private industry. 

Third, we must pay special attention 
to the needs of youth. Maintenance 
grants should be made to help them to 
stay in school up to the normal school- 
leaving age and to go on to college or 
technical school if they can profit by 
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higher education. Special work pro- 
orams for youth should be provided to 
instill good work habits and familiarity 
with the use of tools, so that our young 
people on attaining maturity would be 
equipped to compete effectively with 
adults. That special attention should 
be paid to the health of youth the re- 
sults of selective service examinations 
make clear. 

Fourth, so far as possible the need 
for income by people who are too old 
or too young to work, or have lost their 
breadwinner, as well as those unem- 
ployed for less than twenty-six weeks 
should be met by social insurance. Loss 
of income through temporary and per- 
manent disability should be covered by 
insurance now lacking in our system. 
Extending insurance in this fashion to 
all groups and their dependents 


Sixth, the committee recommended 
expansion of all those social services 
vital to the health and welfare of the 
country. Such services as educatjon 
and public health must be available to 
all. Detailed recommendations for 
these measures lay outside the commit- 
tee’s terms of reference, but their rela- 
tion to public aid was so obvious that 
the committee urged immediate action 
on the part of the federal and state 
governments to initiate plans. 

The committee made many recom- 
mendations for carrying out these gen- 
eral principles through specific pro- 
grams, some of which have been indi- 
cated in the foregoing. 

Others include creation of an in- 
formation service in each community 
where applicants may learn what help 


is available and may be referred to the 
proper program. Access to all pro- 
grams for employment and insurance 
would be through the employment 
service. The public welfare office 
would be the channel of access to all 
programs where eligibility is based 
upon need, 

Finally, the committee urged that 
the ordinary citizen should be kept bet- 
ter informed about the objectives and 
activities of all public aid programs 
and that he be given greater oppor- 
tunity to participate in policy-making 
and in such administrative activities as 
service on appeal boards. Only if the 
people understand clearly what social 
security means, and participate intelli- 
gently in the effort to provide it, can 
we achieve real freedom from want. 





will not be possible overnight, but 
certain groups should be covered 
at once and many insurance laws 
should be amended to provide 
more significant benefits. In the 
case of unemployment compen- 
sation, dependents’ benefits and 
a longer duration of the compen- 
sation (twenty-six weeks’ max- 
imum) should be provided. The 
committee urged federalization 
of the system and abolition of 
merit rating as essential steps 
in the reform of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. It 
proposed a government contribu- 
tion toward the costs of all the 
social insurance programs as the 
only way to bring social insur- 
ance within reach of the lower 
income groups. 

Fifth, for all needy people who 
cannot qualify for work pro- 
grams, social insurance or lib- 
eralized special assistance pro- 
grams, general public assistance 
must be made everywhere avail- 
able. Social insurance can never 
provide for all the needy or for 
all types of need. We may hope 
that with full development of in- 
surance and work programs the 
number to be provided for by a 
general relief program will be 
relatively small. The program 
recommended differs radically 
from the general relief which pre- 
vailed during the depression 
years. A federal grant-in-aid for 
this program is imperative, since 
the present reliance on the often 
limited resources of states and 
localities makes it impossible for 
this program to fulfill its true 
function as a basic underpinning 
service for all the other types of 
aid. The new general public as- 
sistance should place great em- 
phasis on rehabilitation. 





the outlawing of raiding. 
there can be any hope of establishing labor unity. 

At the conclusion of the conference Harry C. Bates, chairman of the A. F. 
of L. committee, announced that he and C.I.O. President Philip Murray will 
set a date in the near future for the next meeting. 

Seated in photo above are (left to right): W. L. Hutcheson, Mr. Bates, Mr 
Murray; standing, Edward Flore, Julius Emspak, R. J. Thomas and George 


Meany. Picture was taken at the Hotel Washington, scene of the conference. 








NO PROGRESS MADE AT NEW LABOR PEACE PARLEYS 


Peace negotiators for the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have met again, but the years-old breach in American 
labor continues. However, a new meeting will probably be held at an early date 
and there is a possibility that some progress may be made at that time. 

At the last meeting, which was held in the nation’s capital, the A. F. of L. 


Ss? 


negotiators proposed the adoption of the following statement: 

“It is the unanimous policy of this committee, in pursuing its objective, 
namely, labor unity, that there will be no raiding by the A. F. of L. where the 
C.1.0O. has a contract or agreement or has won a representation election and 
that in turn there will be no raiding by the C.1.0. where the A. F. of L. has a 
contract or agreement or has won a representation election.” 

The C.I.O. negotiators countered with a longer statement which, although 
it contained more words than the A. F. of L. proposal, was not so specific on - 
The A. F. of L. believes raiding must cease before 
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As a result of a drop in production 
and of the resistance on the part of 
the workers, the Nazis were forced to 
restore extra pay for overtime. 

While hours of work went up and 
the production rate increased, real 
wages dropped constantly. Between 
1933 and 1939 hourly wage rates de- 
clined from two to 10 per cent while 
prices, according to official figures, rose 
7.1 per cent during the same period.* 
But the cost of living actually went up 
much more than the official figures ad- 
mitted. Many commodities included in 
the index were unobtainable, making 
it necessary to purchase higher-priced 
substitutes. 

Rents are an example of the unrelia- 
bility of the official figures. According 
to the government index, no increase 
in rents took place from 1933 to 1938. 
But the record clearly shows that in 
1938 the Nazis’ own Labor Front com- 
plained of rent increases in Berlin and 
other cities ranging from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

Taxation and various deductions 
from wages have cut down the German 
worker’s pay envelope appreciably. The 
following table shows what happened 
to the pay envelope of a worker in the 
German boot and shoe industry in 


*No figures have been published by the 
government since the outbreak of the war. 
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Labor Under Witler 


(Continued from Page 15) 


1939 (and since the outbreak of war 
the situation has worsened) : 


Weekly wage............. Mk. 39.60 
Wage tax...... Mk. 5.70 
Church tax.... ” 1. 
Unemp. ins.... ” 1.25 
Labor Front.... ”  .80 
Invalidity ins... ” 1.40 
Sickness ins.... ” 2.40 


Winter Help... ” .50 

Citizen tax. .... ” 50 
Total deductions ........... 13.55 
Remainder .............. Mk. 26.05 


The above enumeration of deduc- 
tions is incomplete. It leaves out all 
“voluntary” contributions for the Nazi 


Welfare Fund, Hitler Youth, Nazi 


parity, Strength Through Joy, Nazi 
journals, victims of industrial acci- 
dents, Soldiers’ Fund, civilian defense 
and similar causes. Anyone refusing 
to chip in for each of these would soon 
find himself in hot water with the 
authorities. Total deductions run well 
over a third of the actual wages. 

Dr. Ley, the boss of the Labor Front, 
conceived a most ingenious idea for 
lifting money out of the pockets of the 
German workers. In 1938 he promised 
every Reich wage-earner an automo- 
bile. This had long been the dream of 
the masses. Six to seven million cars 
would be built, Dr. Ley promised. The 


Death at the hands of a firing squad was the fate Hitler decreed for hundreds of Nazi-hating labor leaders 
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machine would comfortably accommp. 
date four or five persons, have a speed 
of seventy miles an hour and get gey. 
enty miles on less than a gallon of gas. 
oline. The price would be 990 reichs. 
marks. 

The Labor Front devised a pay. 
before-you-get-it scheme. The work. 
ers were importuned to pay in advance 
—for a period of four years—at the 
rate of five reichsmarks weekly. In 
1939, a year after the plan was an- 
nounced, 253,000 workers were al- 
ready paying for the “people’s car,” 
A huge plant was erected at Fallers- 
leben and the first cars were promised 
for the end of 1939. Then postpone- 
ment to the latter part of 1940 was 
announced. 

Not a single car has ever been de- 
livered. Gradually the workers learned 
that their hard-earned marks had not 
financed an auto factory but a tank 
plant which was turning out small tanks 
by the thousands. 

The first cars have now been prom- 
ised for the first year after the war. 
Meanwhile, the German workers are 
still stolidly paying their five reichs- 
marks weekly, for the contract provides 
that all sums already paid in are for- 
feited if the order is canceled. The 
“privilege” of paying for a people’s car 
they very likely will never see has now 
been extended to parts of occupied 
Europe. 

Encouraged by the ease with which 
he had pulled this tremendous swindle, 
Dr. Ley in 1941 set out to hoodwink 
the farmers. He launched a tractor- 
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selling campaign. The factory to manu- 
facture the promised tractors does not 
S even exist. The farmers have been 
urged to start making regular payments 
on the familiar pay-before-you-get-it 

lan. No figures on the success of 
Dr. Ley’s tractor scheme have been 
published. 

In the place of the free labor move- 
ment which he smashed in 1933, Adolf 
Hitler established the Labor Front. 
This is nothing but a company union 
on a national scale. Employers and 
wage-earners both belong to the Labor 
Front. It has no concern with wages, 
hours or working conditions, all of 
which are fixed by the Nazi govern- 
ment. 

The spring before the war began the 
Labor Front had a membership of 
25,000,000 and was collecting tribute 
totaling 46,000,000 marks monthly. 

Instead of trying to improve the 
economic lot of the workers, which is 
the objective of any genuine labor or- 
ganization, the Labor Front during the 
past decade has busied itself with such 
enterprises as tidying the factories, 
placing flowers in window boxes and 
stimulating pride in craftsmanship. 

To divert the attention of the work- 
ers from their slave conditions Hitler, 
Goebbels and Ley concocted a program 
of holiday excursions, concerts, enter- 
tainments, dances, athletic contests and 
songfests—all of which blessings were 
paid for, of course, by the workers 
themselves. 

To the Labor Front the Fuehrer 
assigned two major tasks: 

(1) To spread Nazi propaganda in 
the mills and factories. 

(2) To watch the workers for any 
signs of unrest. 

To accomplish these purposes the 
Labor Front built up a clever and 
thoroughgoing system of control. The 
smallest units of the Front are the 
“plant block” official and the “street 
block” official. Both are information 
officers. The first supplies all informa- 
tion concerning the workers of the 
plant, the latter all information con- 
cerning those members of the Labor 
Front who do not work in plants, such 
as home workers, domestic servants, 
ete. 

The block officials keep a careful 
record of the economic situation and 
political attitude of every person under 
their surveillance. They see that every 
worker and employer attends Labor 
Front and Nazi party meetings. They 
keep track of the participation of work- 
ers and employers in the rollcalls which 
take place at all plants, in military 
fashion. Finally the block officials 
collect the “voluntary” contributions 
which every worker must make to the 
Nazi party, the Hitler Youth, the win- 
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Pre-Munich photo shows 
Vaclav Nemecek (right), 
Czech laborite, chatting 
at Geneva with Bob Watt 
of A. F. of L. Nemecek 
has not been heard from 
since Hitler took Prague 


ter relief, Strength Through 
Joy and other Nazi causes. 

The block official knows 
how the people in his group 
spend their time, whom 
they meet, who their friends 
are. He has no difficulty 
in keeping tabs on his mem- 
bers because a block con- 
sists of twenty-five persons 
or less. Two to six blocks 
form a cell, headed by a 
“plant cell” official and a 
“street cell” official. These 
functionaries supervise the 
activities of block officials. 

The cell officials are in turn con- 
trolled by the “local” officials, the 
“local” officials by the “district” offi- 
cials, the “district” officials by the 
“regional chairmen” and these finally 
by the central office of the Labor Front. 
Thus everybody controls somebody and 
is in turn controlled by someone else. 

In all there are thirty-two regional 
offices, 840 district offices, 15,000 local 
offices, 124,345 cells and 515,585 blocks 
comprising all plants and workshops, 
home workers and domestic servants. 

More than a million officials are 
employed, most of them on full time, 
at the important job of preventing the 
workers in the country’s factories from 
revolting. Most of these officials are 
heartless fanatics who are perfectly 
happy in the dirty task of spying on 
their fellow workers and who have no 
qualms about denouncing them to the 
Gestapo. 

But spying is not enough. The spies 
are backed up in the factories by cadres 
of determined men who are prepared 
at.a moment’s notice to nip in the bud 
any signs of unrest. 

It was back in November, 1934, that 
the Labor Front began to form works 
squads in the factories.. These squads 
were composed of men from 18 to 
25. They were first charged with the 
job of disseminating Nazi propaganda 
and “education” in the plants. In ad- 
dition, it was their duty to guarantee 
peaceful conditions and uninterrupted 
production. 

Light on the real purpose of these 
works squads was thrown by Dr. Ley, 
the leader of the Labor Front, in an 
article in the Voelkischer Beobachter 
of April 28, 1938. He wrote: 

“If ever Germany has again to pass 
a heavy test and if this should be 
attended, as was the case in the Great 





War, by serious industrial disturbances 
at home, then every factory must be 
organized internally so that it can take 
the necessary steps itself to restore 
order.” 

As early as July, 1935, there were 
1,400 works squads with 40,000 mem- 
bers. In the fall of 1936 the civilian 
leaders of the squads were replaced by 
storm troopers. The slogan of the 
works squads is “the Fuehrer is always 
right,” and each member has taken an 
oath to execute without question any 
order given by Hitler or his deputies. 

Greatest care is taken in the selec- 
tion and training of the Labor Front 
officials and ‘of the members of the 
works squads. There are numerous 
evening classes for block and cell offi- 
cials, nine Reich “schools of order” 
and a “Leader School” for higher offi- 
cials. 

In the Angriff of August 7, 1939, 
Dr. Ley announced a further extension 
of the training program. A factory 
squad camp was to be established at 
which 20,000 men would be trained as 
factory agents of the Labor Front. 
Every block and cell official and every 
member of a works squad would be 
required to spend a year in this camp 
before returning to his plant as a mem- 
ber of his works squad. 

The training period is about twice 
as long as that for an FBI agent in this 
country, which should give some idea 
of the threat which the works squads, 
present to any group of rank-and-file 
workers hopeful of organizing an anti- 
Nazi revolt. 

In the fall of 1940 the foremen in 
all German plants were organized by 
the Labor Front. Dr. Ley dubbed them 
“sergeant majors” and informed them 
it would be their job to care for the 
“spiritual needs” of the workers in their 
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plants, thus evidently adding another 
spy organization to the one already in 
existence. 

The works squads are supplemented 
by women’s squads. Members of the 
latter are taken from the ranks of the 
women officers which the Labor Front 
has appointed in all establishments 
where there are six or more female 
workers. The women’s squads try to 
strengthen the determination to prose- 
cute the war. They fight against ab- 
senteeism and against rumors. To com- 
bat the latter the women’s squads re- 
peat war information as Dr. Goebbels 
desires the public to have it. 

Despite the tight-drawn net of con- 
trol there were still people outside of 
this amazing system of repression and 
domination. Therefore the Labor Front 
established a new organization called 
the house community. 

The advertised purpose of the house 
community was to bring together the 
landlords and the tenants, the house- 
holders and the domestic servants for 
meetings, discussions, etc. Of course, 
the communities were officered by 
Labor Front officials, who directed and 
controlled their activities. The spy 
system has thus been planted right in 
the families and in private dwellings, 
and there is now no sphere left where 
the individual dare speak or do as he 
likes. 

It must be remembered that the sys- 
tem just described is the spy system of 
the Labor Front only. Side by side 
with it there are the still more elabo- 
rate and powerful spy systems of the 
Nazi party and the Gestapo. The Nazi 
party has another 500,000 block, cell, 
local and district leaders. The armed 
guards of the Nazi party number nearly 
1,000,000 men, heavily armed, who 
have at their disposal an estimated 
1,000 fighting planes. 

In spite of this thorough system of 
control, which has had no equivalent 
at any previous time in history, Ger- 
man labor is heroically continuing its 
struggle against the Fascist dictator- 
ship. 

Hitler and his henchmen were mis- 
taken. They could destroy the freedom 
of the people and the people’s organi- 
zations, but they could not destroy the 
spirit of the people. An underground 
movement sprang up in place of the 
smashed trade unions. The under- 
ground movement started ten years 
ago, and the most ruthless dictatorship 
the world has ever known has not been 
able to extirpate it. True, only a few 
are left of the fearless men and women 
who began the dangerous work in 1933. 
Most of the pioneers of the under- 
ground have either been executed or 
thrown into concentration camps and 
tortured. But others have taken their 
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places. The underground movement 
in Naziland proper has not produced as 
visible and spectacular results as the 
underground movements in the occu- 
pied countries. One reason for this is 
the fact that the Nazis, through many 
years of industrious work, have built 
up a file of information on virtually 
every German citizen. They have 
caught the German people in a web 
which leaves little chance for collective 
action. Nevertheless, the German un- 
derground has managed to make a 
great contribution to our common 
cause—a contribution which merits our 
admiration and gratitude. 

The activities of the underground 
movement cover a wide field. A num- 
ber of underground papers are in cir- 
culation. Consisting generally of a 
few mimeographed sheets, they are dis- 
tributed by mail, placed in factory 
cloakrooms or slipped under doors 
during blackouts. Often they reach 
only a very small group. The papers 
give news about the war, describe acts 
of resistance against the Nazi regime 
and publicize the corruptness of lead- 
ing Nazis. 

The heroic underground workers 
paint anti-Nazi slogans on factory 
walls and on sidewalks. Members of 
the underground listen to foreign 
broadcasts and spread the news. 
Whisper propaganda, once so effec- 
tively used by the Nazis, has now been 
successfully turned against them by 
the underground. Today the whisper 
that travels like wildfire is the domi- 
nant weapon employed against the 
Nazis; it involves a smaller hazard 
than the circulation of printed matter. 

Widespread contact is being main- 
tained with key men in the war plants 
and with men in the army. Members 
of the underground are in the plants, 
in the Labor Front and in other or- 
ganizations. In this way they come 
into possession of much valuable in- 
formation. 

The underground workers come 
mostly from the ranks of labor. This 
is shown by the reports on under- 
ground workers sentenced by Hitler’s 
courts. The majority of political pris- 
oners in concentration camps also come 
from the ranks of labor. 

Other groups in society are joining 
labor in the fight against the Nazis. 
Often these men and women—teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers and others—do 
not participate directly in the under- 
ground work but help by allowing 
their homes to be used as meeting 
places or mailing addresses. Of late 
the clergy has been active in opposi- 
tion to the Nazis; a recent letter of a 
courageous German bishop, protesting 
against the interference in the private 
lives of the people on the part of the 


Gestapo, has been secretly circulate 
in many parts of Germany. 

The underground workers are doing 
their dangerous work silently, yp. 
daunted, without glamour. They real. 
ize that the chances of eluding the 
Gestapo forever are not good. Sti 
they carry on. 

The following list, compiled from 
decisions of the Nazi courts with ref. 
ence to underground activities, gives 
some idea of what these activities are: 


Listening to foreign broadcasts 
Distributing leaflets 

Trying to organize a forbidden party 
High treason 

Opposing the National Socialist state 
Undermining morale of the army 
Sabotage 

Terror 

Passing rumors harmful to the nation 


The work slowdown in German 
plants has reached serious proportions, 
Stalling has become widespread. 
Whenever possible, workers ask’ for 
sick leave. “Political absenteeism” is 
rife. 

Foreign workers returning from 
Germany speak of the slow rate of 
production in German plants. They 
relate that frequently they were warned 
by their German fellow workers against 
exerting themselves overmuch. 

Sabotage and individual resistance 
are on the increase, as is borne out by 
statements on the Nazi radio and in the 
German press and in reports by foreign 
correspondents. Last September the 
German radio gave the names of forty 
men and women executed for attempts 
to organize a forbidden party, for sabo- 
tage and for similar offenses. In Oc- 
tober and November, Radio Vienna 
listed forty other persons executed for 
hostile acts against the German nation. 
Explosions in war factories and rail- 
way accidents are increasing. In Jan- 
uary an express train taking German 
officers and S.S. troops to the Russian 
front was derailed on the Berlin-Ko- 
nigsberg line and many died. 

Of great importance is the communi- 
ciation of news about Germany which 
Goebbels would like to hide to agen- 
cies located outside the Reich. Before 
Pearl Harbor news from Germany 
reached the United States regularly, 
but since our entry into the war the 
flow of news has dwindled to a trickle. 

The problem of communication is 
being mainly solved by micro-photog- 
raphy. Most of the reports from in- 
side Germany have come to us on film 
strips measuring one inch by half an 
inch, yet containing four to eight type- 
written pages. 

Since the German defeat at Stalin- 
grad acts of individual sabotage have 
increased, and the Nazis have publicly 
stated that they are now fighting 
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against a “third front” behind their 
lines. Strong counter-measures have 
already been taken by Hitler. A new 
police group has been formed, made up 
of exceptionally tough and ruthless 
Nazis. This emergency force is said to 
number nearly 1,000,000 men. In ex- 
pectation of internal revolts, fortified 
centers are being erected within Ger- 
man cities. 

Last September a new law against 
sabotage was promulgated. Under this 
law sentences have already been im- 
posed upon workers who lag behind 
in production. Repeated absence, even 
on account of illness, is now punishable 
as a crime. A physician’s certificate 
justifies absence only when the em- 
ployer also attests that he considers 
the person incapable of work. 

The strength of the underground 
movement and its effectiveness stand 
in direct relation to the internal and 
external fortunes of the Hitler dicta- 


Frank Gilmore, 


RANK GILLMORE, international 

president of the Associated Actors 
and Artistes of America and one of 
the small group responsible for the fact 
that the performers of the American 
theater carry union cards, died in New 
York City on March 29. 

His birth and environment did not 
mark Mr. Gillmore for union leader- 
ship, nor did he come to it in the usual 
way through personal experience with 
the hardships of the unorganized. It 
was rather a passion for justice and 
sympathy for the difficulties of.less for- 
tunate actors which drew him into the 
struggle comparatively late in life. 

Although he was born in New York 
City, Mr. Gillmore’s family had been 
identified with the English theater for 
many years. He was taken back to 
England and made his stage debut 
there. He was 25 and already estab- 
lished as an excellent leading man be- 
fore he returned to the United States. 

For the next twenty-six years he 
played up and down the country. 
Gradually he became impressed with 
the need for organization of actors. 
He took to talking the subject up 
wherever he could get members of the 
company together—in restaurants, 
hotel rooms, even saloons. 

When in December, 1912, a com- 
mittee was formed to map plans for the 
organization of what later became 
Actors’ Equity, Mr. Gillmore was a 
member of the group. And when 
Equity was organized in May, 1913, 
he was a member of its first governing 
board and chairman of the committee 
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torship. When Hitler triumphed at 
Munich, the underground was dealt a 
bitter blow. Another bitter blow was 
the Hitler-Stalin non-aggression pact 
of August, 1939, which was followed 
almost immediately by the outbreak 
of war. The blitz in Poland, the 
“phony war” in the West and finally 
the collapse of France brought the 
underground to a low ebb. No one 
believed any more in the possibility of 
overthrowing the tyrant. and without 
hope one cannot fight. 

Opposition revived and began to 
grow, however, after Britain’s heroic 
resistance and when a second winter 
of war became a certainty. The attack 
on Russia and America’s entry into 
the war gave new heart to the enemies 
of Nazism within the Reich. Today 
sabotage and resistance are increasing. 
Workers, farmers and business men 
are restive. Controls and compulsions, 
the speed-up, long hours of overtime, 


Pioneer of Unions 


By PAUL DULLZELL 


Executive Secretary, Actors’ Equity 


which sought a standard contract from 
the managers. 

Equity was not then a labor union, 
nor was it yet when he became its first 
executive secretary in January, 1918. 
There were many people—important 
actors and members of the governing 
board among them—who felt that ac- 
tors never could be trade unionists. 

Mr. Gillmore and others in that 


small group realized that no contract 
Equity might secure would ever mean 





THE LATE FRANK GILLMORE 


Europe. 


food difficulties and black markets make 
life within Germany harder and harder. 

Slowly but surely the opposition is 
being pressed into a single front 
against the Nazi regime. A sizable 
Fifth Column is today working on our 
side in the very heart of Fortress 
One day soon the Germans 
who hate Hitler and his foul system 
will rise with their fellow workers in 
the other enslaved countries of Europe 
to support the Allied invasion. 

Once the minds of the Labor Front 
spies become filled with doubts as to 
the durability of the Nazi regime, they 
will think twice before continuing to 
act as the hangmen of their fellow 
workers. Some may try to find a 
timely connection in the “next” re- 
gime. And while still officials of the 
Nazi party, some may even be willing 
to cover the preparations for an all-out 
uprising which will deal the death blow 
to their present master, Adolf Hitler. 


for Actors, Dies 


much unless the actors had the power 
to enforce that contract. Such power, 
he felt, could come only from affiliation 
with the labor movement. On July 18, 
1919, the charter of the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America was 
issued and the actors became a part 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Within three weeks Equity was in- 
volved in the greatest strike the Amer- 
ican theater has ever known. The 
strike lasted thirty days. Helped by 
the other unions, the actors won. 

Mr. Gillmore’s leadership in the 
strike and in other fights so strength- 
ened his place in the affections of his 
membership that in 1928 he was chosen 
to head the Associated Actors and Ar- 
tistes of America, Actors’ Equity and 
Chorus Equity. In 1937 he retired 
from the latter two in order to devote 
his entire time to the Four A’s. 

In all his work he felt a responsibility 
not only to his members but also to the 
theater of which they were a part and 
to the public. To every proposed new 
policy he gave careful study to deter- 
mine whether or not its adoption might 
discourage production. 

As Bert Lytell remarked in his an- 
nouncement of Mr. Gillmore’s death: 

“It is given to few men to have the 
love and confidence that were accorded 
to Frank Gillmore by those with whom 
he worked, or the universal respect for 
his ideals and integrity which was his 
from those who opposed him. He 
was a practical visionary. 

“The theater and the world are the 
poorer for his passing,” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 








Walter Lippmann, newspaper col- 
umnist—The difference between the 
American business 
men today and the 
French and British 
nobles of the eight- 
eenth century is 
obvious enough, 
but I do think that 
the American busi- 
ness men today 
face essentially the 
same choice as did 
the British and French nobles in the 
eighteenth century. Will the Ameri- 
can business men assume very heavy 
burdens in order to continue to lead 
our industrial society, or will they be- 
come so absorbed in complaining about 
their burdens that they will not be able 
to lead? It is the answer to this ques- 
tion which will determine the future of 
American business men and the very 
future of industrial society under pri- 
vate management. The American bus- 
iness man has no need to develop an 
inferiority complex and a sense of being 
persecuted. The business man has his 
troubles but so has everyone else. It 
does him no more good than it does 
anyone else to be told how sorry he 
ought to be for himself. In fact, this 
sort of thing has a tendency to become 
a racket in which men prey upon 
the fears of business men in order to 
curry favor as their advocates, 





Edward R. Murrow, radio reporter— 
No one over here in Britain talks very 
much about the 
record of British 
labor in this war. 
But that record is 
an impressive one. 
The loss of work- 
ing time over the 
whole war aver- 
ages about half an 
hour per worker 
per year. The con- 
trol of manpower and womanpower 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, the big, bluff, tough leader of 
the Transport Workers Union. He 
has seen to it that the workers have 
had decent billets. Householders with 
rooms to spare may be compelled to 
accept workers. Special industrial 
hotels have been created. A system 
of joint committees, representing man- 
agement and labor, has been developed. 
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Special restaurants, where food is 
cheap but good, have been opened. 
You'll find some of the best meals in 
England in factory canteens. The 
prices of essential goods have been 
frozen. Day nurseries have been es- 
tablished to take care of children whose 
mothers are on war work. Special ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
women to do their shopping with the 
least possible waste of time. Medical 
supervision has been developed. Prob- 
ably the most important single factor 
in reducing labor disputes here in Brit- 
ain has been the levying of a 100 per 
cent profit tax on firms engaged in 
essential war work. If the workers 
are reasonably sure that the company 
isn’t making a huge profit, that prices 
aren't going to rise and that working 
conditions are strictly supervised, there 
isn’t much reason for them to strike. 


Alvin E. O’Konski, Representative 
from Wisconsin—The vote repealing 
the limits on profits 
at this time is the 
saddest thing that 
could happen in 
this Congress. 
When it convened 
the people of the 
nation looked up to 
Congress with hope 
in their hearts. 
Here was a group 
of people who would protect them from 
the special few who want to make all 
they can out of this war. But now 
Congress has taken the lid off and said 
to the boys whose only interest in this 
war is the making of money, “Come 
and get it, boys! It is yours for the 
asking and there is no limit from now 
on.” In taking off the limit on profits 
Congress has told the boys who are 
dying for this country what they are 
fighting for. We told the boys who 





, are fighting for us that there should be 


a limit on the wages of labor, that there 
should be a limit on farm prices. But 
at the same time we told them that the 
war profiteer and war racketeer are 
little tin gods and we must not touch 
them nor limit them. If President 
Roosevelt acted without authority, 
those who had their wings clipped 
could have gone to the courts and 
had the order repealed. But not one 
of these war profiteers had the forti- 
tude to test the legality of the Presi- 


dent’s act. Yet the dirty work thy 
these profiteers did not have the nerye 
to do they succeeded in getting th 
leading members of this Congress ty 
do for them. In March, 1943, the class 
of the special privileged took over the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, 


James M. Fitzpatrick, Representatir, 
from New York—We hear a great deal 
about absenteeism, 
especially from 
such men as Secre- 
tary of the Navy 
Knox, Admiral 
Land and quite a 
few members of 
Congress. I won- 
der where they get 
their information, 
unless it is from the 
the daily press or the dollar-a-year men 
in Washington who are spreading anti- 
labor propaganda. The fact is that the 
production of this country is retarded 
but very little by willful absenteeism. 
It is unfair to publish one side of the 
story. If the newspapers will publish 
both sides the public will soon realize 
that willful absenteeism is very small 
compared with absenteeism due to acci- 
dents and sickness. Undersecretary of 
War Patterson has told = that last 
February we produced 5,500 planes, 
the greatest output of planes of any na- 
tion in the world. I wonder who built 
those 5,500 planes. Was it the dollar-a- 
year men who are spreading propa- 
ganda against the workers, or the news- 
papers, or the radio commentators? 





H. W. Prentis, Jr., manufacturer— 
Economic competency plays a very 
vital part in a re- 
public of freemen. 
Yet in recent years, 
in the name of so- 
cial reform, many 
serious. obstacles 
have been placed in 
the path of the 
competent citizen. 
The preservation 
of our freedom 
and national well-being depends di- 
rectly on the continuation of reasonable 
financial opportunity and reward for 
the competent. Consider the plight of 
the one-third of our population al- 
leged to be ill-nourished, ill-housed and 
ill-clad. Who but the competent among 
us can help that situation? Of course, 
government can tax away the savings 
of the competent of this and past gen- 
erations and distribute them ; but even- 
tually, when this accumulated fat is 
gone, where is new productive wealth 
to come from in a free society if not 
from the ingenuity, the initiative and 
the thrift of the competent? 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


On the 


ti JBY turned over. How warm the 
covers felt! He burrowed deeper 
into the coziness of his bed. 

“Toby, it’s late,” called his mother 
from the foot of the stairs. “You had 
better hurry.” 

“Mom, I don’t feel very good,” he 
answered feebly. “I think I have a 
fever.” 

Mrs. Holcombe went up. Toby 
smiled wanly. 

“Let me feel your head, son,” she 
said. Her hand was warm on his 
brow. “You've no fever,” she an- 
nounced. “Hop out of bed at once!” 
And she gave the blankets a jerk. 

“Oh, gee, Mom,” Toby protested. 

“Oh, gee, nothing!” Mrs. Holcombe 
retorted. “Scoot into the bathroom 
and get washed. I’ll have breakfast 
ready for you in fifteen minutes.” 

Mrs. Holcombe left the room. Soon 
she heard him whistling as he dressed, 
and she smiled to herself. 

“I guess all boys are the same,” 
she thought, as she poured his milk. 

3efore the fifteen minutes had 
elapsed Toby was seated at the break- 
fast table. ; 

“Gee, everything looks good,” he 
said. “Mom, I was only kidding about 
a fever. Any more pancakes ready?” 

As Toby hustled off to school he met 
several others who were on their way. 

“Did you see in the paper about 
some kids who were quitting schooi to 
look for jobs in one of the defense 
plants and they were sent back home 
after the manager found out they were 
only school kids?” asked Earl. 

“T didn’t read it,” said Bruce, “but 
Dad was talking about it this morning 
at breakfast. He sort of gave me a 
lecture about my attendance at school, 
and then Mother added a few words 
about the chance for an education.” 

“T think we’re mighty lucky to have 
schools to go to,” said Bruce’s sister, 
Shirley. 

“And I think we had better hurry 
or we'll all be late,” remarked Toby 
as he caught sight of the town clock. 
The four of them broke into a run, and 
very shortly they clattered up the steps 
of Central. 








There was a notice on the Bulletin 
Board which read: 


IMPORTANT! 

Junior Union meeting, Room 10, after 

school. Every member be present. 

“See you at the meeting,” called 
Shirley to the others as she went to 
the girls’ locker room. 

The class hours passed rapidly for 
Toby. He really liked school. In 
study hall he spent some time thinking 
of the morning’s conversation. He 
also thought how he had tried to play 
off sick, and was a little ashamed, al- 
though he added to himself that he 
knew all along he wouldn’t get away 
with the pretense. 

The last period was the longest and 
the Junior Unionists were anxious for 
the time to pass. No one knew the 
purpose of the meeting. 

As the final bell rang there was a 
rush, as usual, but the Junior Unionists 
bolted for the doors first. Room 10 
was filled with them in a short time. 

Pat McKay, the president, sat at the 
desk in the front of the room, and be- 
side him sat Mr. Fulton, the principal. 
There was a hush as Pat introduced 
him. 

“Mr. Chairman and boys and girls,” 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


said Mr. Fulton. “You are rated as 
the outstanding group on our school 
activities list. You must be aware of 
it. You have deserved the rating, so 
it isn’t idle praise. 

“You no doubt noticed that several 
of your classmates were trying to quit 
school to work. They felt, probably, 
that they were contributing to the war 
effort. I feel sure their motives were 
neither selfish nor unpatriotic. In fact, 
from my knowledge of the boys, I be- 
lieve they acted from a feeling of patri- 
otic endeavor. 

“Now then, here is the point of my 
little discussion. We are faced with a 
crisis. Our whole civilization is. And 
you pupils are the ones who will have 
even a greater challenge than we who 
are some older and more advanced. 
The future for which we are fighting 
will be turned over to you. My appeal 
is for you to devote your time earnestly 
in preparing yourselves for the all- 
important days ahead. Your big job 
is to get through school, with com- 
mendable grades, with a certain amount 
of fun and with the very important 
spirit of good-fellowship. 

“If the time comes that it is neces- 
sary for you to be called from the class- 
room to the service, or to the shop, 
farm or factory, you will be able to 
contribute more to your job in pro- 
portion to the application you have 
made to your school work. That is all. 
Thank you for this opportunity of talk- 
ing to you.” 

There was a burst of applause and 
Mr. Fulton left the room. 

“That is all, fellow Junior Union- 
ists,” echoed Pat. “Meeting ad- 
journed.” 

Toby, Bruce and Earl walked home 
together. Shirley left with some girls. 

The next morning Toby’s mother 
was amazed to hear her son whistling 
before she called him. 

“T wonder if he’s sick this morning,” 
she thought, but when she saw his 
familiar grin in the doorway she knew 
better. 

“Got a lot to learn, Mom,” he said. 
“And I need plenty of pancakes to 
build me up.” 
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